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MESSRS. C. KEGAN PAUL & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


WOTICE.—The New Volume in the PARCHMENT LIBRARY, entitled ‘ENGLISH ODES,” selected by EDMUND 


W. GOSSE, and with a Miniature Frontispiece by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A., is published this day, price 
6s., parchment; 7s. 6d., vellum. 











Royal 4to, cloth, price £9 9s. 


AN ENGLISH-ARABIC LEXICON. In which the Equivalents for English Words and Idiomatic 


Sentences are rendered into Literary and Colloquial Arabic. By GEORGE PERCY BADGER, D.C.L., late Chaplain, Bombay Presidency. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL PSYCHICS: an Essay on the Application of Mathematics to the Moral Sciences. 


By F. Y. EDGEWORTH, Barrister-at-Law. 


Crown 8v0, cloth, price 6s. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. Translated by F. H. Perers, M.A., Fellow of 


University College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


CLAIRAUT’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. Translated by Dr. Karnes. With 145 Figures. 


(Newt week; 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


SIGHT: an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and Binocular Vision. By Joszru Lz Conte, 


LL.D., Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of California. 
*,* VoL. XXXIII. of the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE SPIRIT of the CHRISTIAN LIFE: a New Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooke. 


Cloth extra, gilt top, price 4s. 6d. 


SAINT BERNARD on the LOVE of GOD. Translated by Marianne Cako.ing and Coventry Parmort. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 


SANSKRIT and its KINDRED LITERATURES: Studies in Comparative Mythology. By Lavra 


ELIZABHTH POOR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By Roserr Louis Srevenson, Author of “An Inland 


Voyage,” “ Travels with a Donkey,’ &c. 


Printed on hand-madb paper, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 


SEVENTY SONNETS of CAMOENS. Portuguese Text and Translation, with Original Poems. 


By J. J. AUBERTIN, Translator of “The Lisiads,”? Dedicated to Captain Richard F. Burton, 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s, 


AMARANTH and ASPHODEL: Songs from the Greek Anthology. By Atrrep J. Burier, Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 
I, SONGS OF THE LOVE OF WOMEN. | Ili. SONGS OF DEATH. 
II, SONGS OF THE LOVE OF NATURE. IV. SONGS OF HEREAFTER, 


Small crown 8yv, cloth, price 5s, 


THE GEORGICS of VIRGIL. Translated into English Verse by Jamus Ruoapes, Author of “Timoleon,” 
Large crown 8yo0, cloth, price 5s, 


late Royal Artillery, 


- BEOWULF: an Old- English Poem. Translated into Modern Rhymes by Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Lumspzy, 





LONDON: 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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HE COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE, 
SHEFFIELD, intend to Appoint a PRINCIPAL who shall also be 
— either in the Literary or in the Mechanical Department of the 
ollege. 

These Departments will comprehend respectively the following Subjects :— 

1, Classics, History, Literature, Political Economy, Moral Science, 
2. Mathematics, Mechanics, Engineering, Geology, Physics. 

Appli are 1 1 to state in which of these Departments they 
would be prepared to act as Professor, and which of the Subjects in that 
Department they would be prepared to undertake. 

The Salary of the said Principal will be £500 per annum, with Half the 
Fees of his own Classes, 

The Council will only make the appointment in event of suitable candidates 
presenting themselves. 

Candidates are requested to give full particulars concerning age, experi- 
ence, and any Academical distinctions they may have gained, together with 
any other information likely to attect the decision of the Council. The names 
of three gentlemen to whom references may be made should be given, but 
no testimonials need be sent unless they are asked for. 

Applications to be sent on or before the 25TH day of APRIL next, to 

E 


ENSOR DkURKY, Registrar. 
Firth College, Sheffield, March 24, 1881. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


BARLOW LECTURES on the DIVINA COMMEDIA, 
Professor FAKINELLI will give TWELVE LECTURES on * DANTE'S 
INFERNO,” commencing on MAY 3rD. The Lectures will be given (in 
Italian) on TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 3 P.M., and will be open to the 
Public, without payment or Tickets, 
TALFOURD ELy, M.A., Secretary. 


Briacuto N COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on SDAY, 3nrp of May, 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 

















7 ab Py “4 Py 

UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, Ely- 
place, St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin.—Founded 1852, for preparation 
of Candidates for Competitive Examinations ; over 1,000 Pupils have passed 
direct from the Academy. The Special Clasees for R.I. CONSTABULARY 
Cadetships have carried off 80 per cent. of the Cadetships offered for com- 
petition last year : First Place, four times. Special Work for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst ; over 320 have passed Army Exams., including 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 
6th, 7th, at recent Competitions.—Apply to W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, 

LL.B., F.G.S., F.R.G.8., Director and Sole Proprietor, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Kev. T. R. K, STEBBING, M.A,, 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
1 Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 

uineas. 


Sik 


OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAY#, WEDNESDAYS, TIHURS- 
DAYS, and SATURDAYS in APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST, 

Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the CURATOR, 
at the Museum. 








JOHN SOANE’S 


13, LINCOLN’'S INN FIELDS, 


MUSEUM, 


ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURF, 





EW ETCHING by Mr. J. C. HOOK, 
“WISE SAWS.” Sixty Remarque Proofs, 3 Guineas.—THE FINE 
ART SOCIETY, 148, New Boud-sireet. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 


ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, Lornidén, W. 





The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL, MEETING will be held at YORK, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31. 
President-Elect : 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., LL.D,, F\R.S,, F.L,9,, F.G.S, 


NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS,—Authors are reminded that, 
under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, and 
the days on which they are to be read, are now, as far as possible, deter- 
mined by Organising Committees for the several Sections: before the begin- 
ning of the Meeting. It has therefore become necessary, in order to givean 
opportunity to the Comunittees of doing justice to the several Communica- 
tions, that each Author should prepare beforehand an Abstract of his Memoir, 
of a length suitable for insertion in the published Transactions of the Asso- 
ciation, and the Council request that he will send it, together with the 
original Memoir, by book-post, on or before August 1, addressed thus :— 
** General Secretaries, British Association, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
For Section . ” Authors who comply with this request, and whose 
Papers are accepted, will be furnished before the Meeting with printed 
copies of their Reports or Abstracts. If it should be inconvenient to the 
Author that his Paper should be read on avy particular days, he is requested 
to send information thereof to the SECRETARIES in a separate note. 

Reports on the Progress of Science, and of Kesearches entrusted to In- 
dividuals or Committees, must be forwarded to the GENERAL SECRETARIES, 
for presentation to the Organising Committees, accompanied by a statement 
whether the Author will be present at the Annual Meeting. 

No Report, Paper, or Abstract can be inserted in the Report of the Asso- 
ciation unless it is given in before the conclusion of the Meeting. 

G, GRIFFITH, Acting Secretary, 


MPHE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1881.— 


A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “THE ORIGIN and GROWTH 
of RELIGION as illustrated by BUDDHISM” will be delivered by Mr. 
RHYS DAVIDS, at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, at 5 
o’clock in the afternoon, on the following days—viz., TUESDAY, 267TH 
APRIL, and five following TUESDAYS— 3RD, 10TH, 17TH, 247M, and 
3lstT MAY. Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by ticket without 
payment. Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to send 
their names and addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, W.C., not later than 10th April, and as soon as 
possible after that date tickets will be issued to as many persons as the hall 
will accommodate. 











tl DRAWINGS by the American Artist, the late WILLIAM MORRIS 
HUNT, Author of “Talks about Art.”—Gallery, M4, Grafton-street, Old 
Bond-street, 


CORPORATI ON of LIVERPOOL 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES in OIL: and 
WATER-COLOUR, 1881, 
NOTICE to EXHIBITORS, 

The above EXHIBITION will OPEN in the WALKER ART GALLERY 
on MONDAY, 5TH SEPTEMBER. The days for Receiving Pict#res are from 
the Ist to the | 3th of August, both inclusive. 

Forms, Cards of Particulars, and all information may be obtaincd on 
application to Mr. CHARLES DYALL, Curator, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
to whom all Works of Art intended for Exhibition should be ailidisent ‘s . 
ee —— Agent: Mr. JAMES BOURLET, 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex 

ospital, 





JOSEPH RAYNER, Town Clerk, Mo-ozary Secretary 
Re T. H. Gladwell, deceased.—20 and 21, Gracechurch-street.—On View, 
The Second Portion of the Valuable Collection of High-class Engravings 
and Water-colour Drawings to be Sold, in of ar 
recently sanctioned by the Court of Chancery. 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 


for SALE by AUCTION, on the Premises, 20 & 21, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, on TUESDAY NEXT, 5TH APRIL, and following Days, at 
1 o’clock precisely, each day, several hundred Choice WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS, being a portion of the Stock of the late Mr, T. H. Gladwell,. 
and including examples by - 





Absolom Dibdin Kilburne Riviére 
Bentley Dutton awis Salmon 
Buckley vans of Eton Lucas Soper 
Barrett Green, C. Nash Stephanoft 
Cattermole Glover Naftel, P. J. Steeple 
Callow Hardy Newton, Alf. Teukate 
Calleott, Sir A. Hart Oakley ‘Tayler, F, 
Chase Hlall Vhilp Walters 
Davidson Hill Rowbotham Whitmore 
Deakin Joy Reed right 


and many others. Also high-class modern Line and Mezzotint Engraviugs:, 
Etchings, &c., mostly in tine proof states. May be viewed at Nos. 20 and 2i, 
G bh h-street, and Catal had.—54, Pall-mall, 











if ae 
ANTED, by a YOUNG LADY, 
Engagement as COMPANION, or GOVERNESS. Thorough masie, 
harmony, French, anc needlework. Domesticated. Twenty. No objection 
to travel. Highest references.—M., Mrs, Chi i Loose, nr, Maid: 


IBRARY-ASSISTANT or ASSISTANT- 
SECRETARY.—A GENTLEMAN wishes to Obtain a Situation in one 


a 


the above capacities.—Apply to F. E. T., Church House, Newport, Essex, 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





All the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the: 
Higher Class of Fiction are in Circulation at Mupie’s Senecr Linrary, 


See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season—English, French, German, and Italian—continuc to’ 
be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the Leading Publishers for an ample 
supply of the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


CLASS B. SUBSCRIPTION (for Older Books)— 


Twenty-five Volumes at one time, Five Guineas per Annum, 
And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


THE LONDON BOOK 


SPECIAL 


SOCIETY. 


NOTICE. 


Mupie's Linrany Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residenco of Subscribers in Every Part of 
London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 

Several Thousand Families in London and the Suburbs already subscribe to this Department of the 
Library, and obtain a constant succession of the Best New Books on or soon after the day of publication. 





Revised Lists of New and Choice Books Lately Added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copics Withdrawn for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage 


free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT 


510, 511, and 512, New Oxford Street; 


LIBRARY (Limrrep), 
and 20, 21, and 22. Museum Street. 


City Orrice: 2, King S1RBET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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QHEPHERD BROTHERS, Art Com- 


mission Agents and Picture Dealers, Nottingham, beg to announce 
that their LONDON PICTURE GALLERY is NOW OPEN, at 27, King- 
street, St. James’s, 5,W. (opposite Messrs. Christie & Manson's) —Choice 
Works ON VIEW by Henry Dawson, sen., T. 8. Cooper, RA. E. J. Nie- 
mann, L. J. Pott, Ernest Parton, Marcus Stone, A.R.A., Noble, Stark, 
Jutsum, &c. 


TUDIOS.—Remaining Set.—With Two 


Ante-rooms, Lavatory, &c. Well placed in Bayswater, near two 
Stations. Rent £50 per annum.—E. & F, SWAIN, 82, High-street, Notting- 
hill, W._(7,375.) paris 


HIRTY-INCH BRASS TRANSIT 

INSTRUMENT and FITTINGS, in Box, and THEODOLITE, TO BE 

SOLD a Bargain, almost new.—Apply, 6, London-road, Southwark. 
: Now ready (One Shilling), No. 256. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
With Illustrations by Fi ne and W. SMALL. 








CONTENTS: 
LOVE the DEBT. (With an Illustration.) Chap. X.—‘‘In the Net.” 
XL.—Keparation. XII,—Drifting. 


RAMBLES among BOOKS. No. IIl.—Autobiography. 

NIGHTINGALE and CUCKOO. By ALFRED AusTIN. 

THE YOUTH of HENRY the FIFTH. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 
TIMASITHEOS. By EpmuND W. GossE. 

WINTER NIGHTS at DAVOS. (Leaves rom the Diary of an Invalid.) 
A POACHING ADVENTURE. 

THE CENSUS of 1881, 


A GRAPE from a THORN. By JAMES PAYN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XIV.—A Confession. XV.—The Call. XVI,—Ella is given her 
“Chance.” XVIIL—Mr. Josceline becomes Confidential, XVIIL—A 
Double Game. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For APRIL, 1881, Price 2s, 6d. 
THE MILITARY IMPOTENCE of GREAT BRITALN. By Captain Kircu- 
HAMMER, General Staff, Austrian Army, 
WORKING MEN and the POLITICAL SITUATION. 
Burt, MI’, 
PERSIA and its PASSION DRAMA. By LioNEL TENNyYsoN. 
THE CHILD CRIMINAL. By Mrs, SURR. 
REFORM of FEUDAL LAWS, By the MARQuIS of BLANDFOND. 
JULES JAQUEMART. By Frederick WEDMORE. 
REBECCAISM, By R. D. GREEN PRICE. 


LA PHILOSOPHIE de DIDEROT, By PAUL JANET, Member of the 
Institute of France, 


THE INCOMPATIBLES. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


BUSINESS in the HOUSE of COMMONS, 
SHERBROOKE, 


By Thomas 


ty the Right Ilon. Lorp 
London: C. KRGAN PAUL & Co. 





THOMAS CARLYLE. By MRS. OLIPHANT. Sco 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 258. For APRIL. Price ls. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
THE PORTRAIT of a LAD. By HENRY JAMES, Jun. Chapters 
XXV.—XXVIIL. 


2, THE **PEOPLE’S CONCERT SOCIETY.” By Mrs. JULIAN MARSHALL. 

3. FREE LIBRARIES and THEIR WORKING. By W. OpELL, Jun. 

4. LUCRETIA MOTT of PHILADELPHIA. By AGNES MACDONELL. 

5. THE OTHER SIDE of the QUESTION, By FRANCES MARTIN. 

6, ARCHAEOLOGY, LITERATURE, and HISTORY. By Percy GARDNER, 
Disney Professor of Archaeology, Cambridge. 

7, POULTRY KEEPING in NORMANDY. By J. CHESNEY. 

& IN MEMORIAM, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE POMEROY- 
COLLEY. By the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 

§ THOMAS CARLYLE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

London: MACMILLAN & Co. 


Now ready, price 3s., Quarterly ; Yearly, 12s., post-free, 


MIND: No. XXII. 
1. MONISM. E. Gursey. 
Il, KENOUVIER’S PSYCHOLOGY. 8. HI. Hopesoy, 
ll, DICTIONARY-DEFINING. Rey. W. L. DAViDsoN. 
IV, BUCKLE and the ECONOMICS of KNOWLEDGE. A. W. BeNy. 


NOTES, CRITICAL NOTICES, &c. By A. J. BALFowR, Prof. 
BAIN, J. SULLY, G, ALLEN, F, POLLOCK, A. SETH, 
__London and Edinburgh: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


(teen 


Now ready. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


New Series, No, 118. APRIL, 1881. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS, 
- KANT’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
.» LORD CAMPBELL’S MEMOIRS. 
. THE ORIGIN of RELIGION. 
THE PERSIAN EMPIRE: England and Russia in the East. 
ELECTORAL REFORM—ELECTORAL BRIBERY ; the Ballot. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 
+ SHOULD UNIVERSITY DEGREES be given to WOMEN ? 
8, EAST INDIAN CURRENCY and EXCHANGE. 
INDIA and our COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
London : TRUBNER & CO., 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 
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'NHE MUSICAL TIMES for APRIL 


Pr contains :—The Mus‘c of Dvorak—The Great Composers : Berlioz— 
Pal ey the Musician, by F. HMurffer—Sacred Music in Ituly—Crystal 
eres " Monday Popular, Bach Choir, Sacred Harmonic Society, Philharmonic 
ake Mr. Charles Mallé’s, ana M. Lamoureux's Concerts — Music in 
ara ne ss Stone on ** The Combination of Voices with Musical Lustru- 
3d. 5 —Occasional Notes, Foreign and Country News, Keviews,&c. Price 
ws post-free, 4d. Annual Subscription, 4s.. including postage. 


(PE MUSICAL TIMES for APRIL 


by GE contains :—‘* Holy Spirit, Come, O Come:” Anthem for Whitsuntide, 
¥ GEORGE C, MARTIN, Price, separately, | 4d. 


» > " TH . 7 -_ 
MESsrs. NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. 
ENTIRE have the hcnour to announce that they have purchased the 
MESSRS. STOCK and COPYRIGHTS of the Works hitherto published by 
the V As . NEU MEYER & CO., of Neumeyer Hall, including the whole of 

a uable Compositions of HEINRICH HOFMANN, &c., &c. 
on: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., |, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 81, 
Queen-street, E.C. 








TRUBNER & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
MARK RUTHERFORD, 


Dissenting Minister, Edited by his Friend, REUBEN SHAPCOTT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


PRESIDENT of the UNITED STATES: a Biographical Sketch. By 
Captain F. H. MASON, late of the United States Army. With a Preface 
by BRET HARTE. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 2s, 6d. 


THE FAITH of ISLAM. 


4 a Rev. E, SELL, Fellow of the University of Madras. 8vo, cloth, 
is. 6d. 


“ 
THE MESNEVI” 
—— known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy Mesnev’d) of Mevlana 
our Lord), Jelalu’d-din Muhammed Er-rumi. Book the First, With 
an Account of the Life of the Author, and Anecdotes by El Eflaki. 
Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, by J. W. REDHOUSE, 
M.R.A.S., &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; large paper, £2 2s. 


THE SCIENCE of BEAUTY: 


An Analytical Enquiry into the Laws of Aesthetics. By A. W. HoLMEs- 
FORBES, M.A., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA. 


sy J. TALBOYS WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department. Vol. IV. Part I, MOGHUL 
EMPIRE—AURUNGZEB. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


BRITISH ANIMALS EXTINCT 
within HISTORIC TIMES ; 


With Some Account of British Wild White Cattle. By J. E. HARTING, 
..L.S.. F.Z.8. With Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, and others. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s ; large paper, 31s. 6d. 


DR. APPLETON: 
his LIFE and LITERARY RELICS. 


By J. HW. APPLETON, M.A., and A. H, SAycr, M.A., Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Vost 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 10s, éd. 


THE ENEMIES of BOOKS. 


By WILLIAM BLADES, Typograph. Crown 8vo, on laid paper, with 
Five lates, parchineut, 5s. 


THE GULISTAN; 


Or, Rose Garden of Shekh Muslihu’d-din Sadi of Shiraz. Translated for 
the first time into Prose and Verse, with a Preface and Life of the Author 
from the Atish Kadah. By E. B, EASTWICK, M.R.A.S., &c. Second 
Edition. Dost 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; 


Or, Jataka Tales. From the Jatakatthavannand. Translated from the 
Original Pali, by T. W. RHYS Davips. Vol. 1. Post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
HISTORY of the DEVELOPMENT of 
The HUMAN RACE. 


Lectures and Dissertations. By LAZARUS GEIGER. Translated from 
the German by DAVID ASHER, Ph.D. Lost 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE RACES of AFGHANISTAN : 


a Brief Account of the Principal Nations inhabiting that Country, 


urgeon-Major H. W. BELLEW, C.5.1., late on Special Political Duty 
at Kabul. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. td. 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY 
of the JAPANESE. 


By B, H. CHAMBERLAIN, Author of * Yeigo Henkaku Ichiran.” Post 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL SCIENCE and RELIGION: 


Two Lectures delivered to the Theological School of Yale College on 
“scientific Beliefs” and ‘The Relations of Scientific to Religious 
Belief.” By Vrof. ASA GRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE LIGHT of ASIA; 


Or, the Great Renunciation. Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, 
Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism. Told in Verse by an Indian 
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LITERATURE. 


The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. 
Illustrated by Extracts from his Diary and 
Correspondence. By Lieut.-Gen. Shadwell, 
C.B. In 2 vols. With Portrait and 
Maps. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Few forms of literature appeal more directly 
to the sympathy of the English reader than 
“the plain unvarnished tale of a soldier.” 
Gen. Shadwell narrates in these volumes 
the story of the career of one of the fore- 
most of those soldier-leaders who, as distinct 
from great military geniuses, are so frequently 
to be met with in the pages of our history. 
Colin Campbell will always occupy the 
central position, by the side of the states- 
man Canning, in that band of illustrious 
men whose names have become “ household 
words ” in connexion with the great struggle 
of twenty-three years ago. Ofthe manner in 
which Gen. Shadwell has performed the 
duties of a biographer it may be at once said 
that he has done his part satisfactorily, and 
with the enthusiasm to be expected from an 
officer speaking of his old and favourite com- 
mander. The extracts made from the diary 
and correspondence are judicious, and show 
that Colin Campbell’s views possessed the same 
simplicity and directness of purpose that 
characterised his operations in the field. 

Colin Campbell was born in Glasgow on 
October 20, 1792. His father’s name was 
Macliver, the descendant of a family of 
gentle rank long settled in the island of Islay. 
Fortune had not smiled, however, on this scion 
of an ancient race, and he was compelled to 
adopt the modest trade of a carpenter. The 
young Colin was taken in charge at an early 
age by his mother’s relations, who gave him a 
good education, and at last, in 1808, through 
the influence of his maternal uncle, Col. Camp- 
bell, he received a commission as ensign in 
the 9th Foot. It was then that the future 
Field-Marshal adopted the name of Campbell 
in place of his own patronymic, and the 
circumstances which accidentally led to this 
change may be given in the words of the 
biographer :— 

“‘ At the Horse Guards he had been previously 
introduced to the Duke of York, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, by his uncle. The Duke, 
Supposing the boy, as he remarked, to be 
‘another of the clan,’ entered him as Colin 
Campbell, and from that day he assumed his 
mother’s name. This is the explanation of a 
change which has puzzled many, and has given 
"ise to various surmises. Upon leaving the 
Duke’s presence with his uncle, it is said that 
he made some remark upon the subject, which 
was met by telling him that Campbell was a 


name which it would suit him for professional 
Teasons to adopt.” . 





Within five weeks of his receiving his first 
commission Campbell was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant, and within less than a 
similar interval after this step he was on his 
way to take part in the first British campaign 
in Portugal, which was marked by Wellesley’s 
victories at Rolica and Vimiero, and which 
closed with the Convention of Cintra. Camp- 
bell arrived too late for the engagement at 
Rolica, but his regiment took a prominent 
part in the Battle of Vimiero, where it may 
be observed in passing that several of the 
veterans with whose names the present gener- 
ation is acquainted for the first time ‘“ smelt 
powder.” The only incident he preserved of 
Vimiero was one of a personal kind. 


“It was at the commencement of this battle 
that a circumstance occurred to the young 
subaltern to which in after-years he was wont 
to refer with the deepest feelings of gratitude. 
Colin Campbell was with the rear company of 
his battalion, which was halted in open column 
of companies. His captain, an officer of years 
and experience, called him to his side, took him 
by the hand, and leading him by the flank of 
the battalion to its front, walked with him up 
and down the front of the leading company for 
several minutes, in full view of the enemy’s 
artillery, which had begun to open fire on our 
troops whilst covering his attack. He then let 
go the boy’s hand (Colin was not yet sixteen) 
and told him to jein his company. The object 
was to give the youngster confidence, and it 
saeneil. In after-years, though very reticent 
of his own services—for Lord Clyde was essen- 
tially a modest man—he related the anecdote to 
the writer of this memoir, adding, ‘It was the 
greatest kindness that could have been shown 
me at such a time, and through life I have felt 
grateful for it.’ ” 


It is unnecessary to refer to Campbell’s 
further services in the Peninsula. Severely 
wounded in the breach at San Sebastian, he 
returned home invalided, in 1813, after the 
Battle of the Bidassoa. In November of that 
year, only a few weeks after his twenty-first 
birthday, he was promoted without purchase to 
the rank of captain. In the years following the 
conclusion of the Great War he was employed 
in various ways iv different parts of the globe 
—with his regiment in Nova Scotia and at 
Gibraltar, and on the staff of Sir B. D’Urban 
in the West Indies. In 1835 he was ap- 
pointed to the lieut.-coloneley of the 9th 
Regiment, but immediately afterwards he was 
transferred to that of the 98th. It was not 
until more than twelve months after his being 
gazetted that he actually assumed command 
of his regiment, as it happened to be serving 
at the Cape. On its return, however, Col. 
Campbell soon showed those remarkable 
qualities which made him one of the most 
excellent commanders an English regiment 
ever possessed. Much might be quoted to 
prove how he drilled his battalion into the 
most efficient in the service, and how he thereby 
gained the esteem and friendly feeling of Sir 
Charles Napier and of the authorities at the 
Horse Guards. The great improvement he 
effected in the discipline of his corps was 
attained quite as much by his attention to the 
details of its internal economy as by the skill 
with which he manoeuvred it on parade. 


‘‘ Frugal in his habits by nature and the force 
of circumstances, he laid great stress on the 
observance of economy in the officers’ mess, 
believing that a well-ordered establishment of 


this kind is the best index of a good regiment. 
For this reason he determined not to sanction 
the use of any wine but port and sherry; the 
introduction of other wines he viewed as 
extravagance, and he set himself against any 
expenditure which he considered incommensu- 
rate with the means of his officers.” 

A characteristic anecdote of Sir Charles 

Napier is given by Gen. Shadwell in con- 
nexion with this subject, on the occasion of 
his dining at the mess of the 98th. 
‘* Towards the close of dinner he looked up and 
down the table, and, having engaged the atten- 
tion of all present, remarked : ‘I suppose none 
of you young gentlemen will care to drink 
wine with “old Fagin” because there is no 
champagne on the table.’ He was aware of the 
sobriquet he bore in the regiment on account of 
his arched nose, of a Jewish type, which corre- 
sponded in some degree with Cruikshank’s 
etching of the Jew in Oliver Twist, at that time 
a recent and popular work. Drinking to the 
health of the officers, Sir Charles Napier seized 
the occasion of remarking on the wisdom of 
the rule limiting the mess wines to port and 
sherry, which he considered reflected credit 
alike on the commanding officer and the mem- 
bers of the mess.” 


In 1841 Campbell and the 98th proceeded to 
China, where they remained nearly five years, 
being principally stationed on the Island of 
Chusan. The climate caused great ravages 
in the ranks, and perhaps Campbell’s good 
qualities and capacity for command were 
never more strikingly evinced than in the 
reconstruction of his emaciated battalion. 
He became, he said, after five hundred of 
his best men had been swept away and 
replaced by recruits, “quite at ease as to 
the appearance they would make on land- 
ing in India,” and expressed a conviction 
that “a few drills under his own command 
would be sufficient to enable it to go through 
such a review as no corps in the East could 
surpass.” 

In 1846 Campbell left China for India, 
where he was at once given the responsible post 
of commander of the troops at Lahore. At 
any time a post of considerable importance, it 
required at the period of Campbell’s nomina- 
tion a man of exceptional vigilance and resolu- 
tion, for the half-conquered Sikhs were 
silently preparing to contest with us a second 
time the supremacy in the Punjab. Up to this 
point Colin Campbell had not given any 
proof of a capacity to exercise a general com- 
mand. He had shown great excellence as a 
regimental officer, but he was now, at the age 
of fifty-five, called upon for the first time to 
take a not unimportant part in the guidance 
of events during a grave crisis. The common- 
sense and clearness of vision which character- 
ised all his measures at Lahore gained for 
him the friendship and regard of the two 
Lawrences. When Moolraj threw off all 
attempt at concealment, and attacked Mool- 
tan, Campbell was appointed to the command 
of a division in Lord Gough’s army. At 
Chillianwalla the brigade under his personal 
command specially distinguished itself—ob- 
taining the success that compensated for the 
repulse of Pennycuick’s brigade. In “the 
crowning victory ’’ of Goojerat it was Camp- 
bell’s artillery fire that broke the Sikh line, 
and drove them with little loss from a nullah 
forming the strongest point in their position. 
| After the close of the Second Sikh War, and 
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the annexation of the Punjab, Campbell was 
appointed to the command at Peshawur, where 
he was the first Englishman to be brought 
into contact and responsible relations with the 
Afghan tribes of that border. He has left on 
record many practical suggestions as to how 
these clans are to be coerced, and gradually 
converted into peaceable neighbours. Thirty 
years have not sufficed to attain this result in 
more than a very partial degree. 

Of Campbell’s later services in the Crimea, 
as commander of the Highland Brigade and 
as the defender of the lines of Balaclava, little 
need be said. How much less of his career 
as Commander-in-Chief in India! The second 
volume of this biography gives a complete 
and lucid description of the operations round 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, and _ generally 
throughout the great province of Oude. They 
serve to prove that Colin Campbell possessed 
most of the qualities essential to the suc- 
cessful leading of English soldiers. If nota 
great military genius, he was at least a most 
meritorious and able general, always accom- 
plishing the end in view with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of life. Careful of his men, 
he shared every danger and privation with 
them, so that, when the time came for sacri- 
fice, his troops, realising the emergency, ac- 
cepted the inevitable with cheerful fortitude. 
We doubt if there be a single virtue or 
qualification that is considered desirable 
in the British officer and soldier which he 
did not possess in a high degree. [lis 
death, in 1868, after a career of more than 
fifty years of active service, came suddenly, 
but not until he had received the highest 
honours in the power of his Sovereign to 
bestow and of his countrymen to applaud. 
“By means of patience, common-sense, and 
time,” the young subaltern of Vimiero and 
Corunna had become a field-marshal and a 
peer of the realm. In the history of his 
country he has gained an _ imperishable 
But the example of Colin Campbell’s career is 
still more conspicuous as an English officer. 
He might well be taken as the model of his 
renown as the man who took the foremost 
part in stamping out the flames of the Indian 
Mutiny—an epoch at one? the darkest and 
the brightest in our national annals. 

D. C. Bounerr. 








A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage 
of the “ Ishjorn” to Novaya Zemlya in 
1879. By Albert H. Markham, Capt. 
R.N. (London: C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Carr. Markuam is already well known as 
one of our most intrepid and accomplished 
Polar explorers, and his zeal and energy are 
in no degree abated. He now gives us an 
account of his cruise in the liveliest of little 
cutters, the Isbjérn, which was hired by Sir 
Henry Gore Booth in the summer of 1879 
for a sporting trip to Novaya Zemlya. Sport 
alone was not a sufficient temptation; and, 
when invited by Sir H. Gore Booth to join 
him, Capt. Markham stipulated that part of 
their time should be employed in the more 
important work of the examination of the 
edge of the pack-ice at a late season of the 
year in Barents Sea. To this Sir H. Gore 
Booth agreed. They reached Tromsé at the 





end of May, and there embarked on board 
the Isbjérn. Capt. Markham gives an 
amusing description of the discomforts of 
this little craft :— 


‘‘Our accommodation was limited, and was 
rather snug and cosy than large and com- 
modious. The cabin, common to my companion 
and myself, in which we slept, lived, ate our 
meals, and, in fact, did everything that could 
not be done on deck, for five months, was 
slightly raised, so as to give more standing 
room, by a small deck-house being built over 
it. Its dimensions were five feet and a-half in 
length by five feet nine inches in breadth!” 


That is, it was hardly as large as a good-sized 
four-post bed. In this limited space, how- 
ever, they entertained three officers of the 
Willem Barents at dinner. The Jshjdrn was 
furnished with four funnels, all emitting 
dense columns of black smoke at the same 
time. The crew consisted of nine Nor- 
wegians, specially remarkable for indolence 
and timidity. They were too lazy even to 
look out proper water-casks, or to wash out 
those which they used instead, and these 
always flavoured the water supplied for the 
ship’s use with something they had pre- 
viously held. The first taken in had a strong 
taste of rum; this was, perhaps, the least 
objectionable. The next relay was put into 
unwashed salt-meat barrels, and caused 
intolerable thirst. The last experiment was 
to put the water into vinegar casks, which 
impregnated the water so strongly that pre- 
served milk curdled when put into the tea. 
The stench of the rancid blubber kept below, 
for the profit, we presume, of the crew, was 
almost unbearable, even to one already hard- 
ened to the smell of a whaler. The timidity 
of the men, the last defect one would 
have expected in Northern sailors, was a 
constant hindrance and annoyance to Capt. 
Markham. They could hardly be induced to 
face the ice, and tried in every way, especially 
when unobserved, to shirk it. 

For scientific exploration the Isbjérn sailed 
much too early in the year; in the middle of 
June she entered the Matyushin Shar, that 
curiously narrow and winding passage which 
separates the two principal islands of the 
Novaya Zemlya group, but only to find the 
passage barred by a barrier of ice right across 
the channel. Sir H. Gore Booth and Capt. 
Markham then sailed along the coast to the 
north, till they reached latitude 76° 18’, and 
then, retracing their steps, were successful in 
passing the Matyushin Shar at the end of 
July. At this season even Novaya Zemlya 
assumes a pleasant aspect. ‘‘ Only four brief 
weeks before,” writes Capt. Markham, 


‘the land was wrapped in a great white sheet ; 
now this had all disappeared, revealing instead 
long stretches of greensward, carpeted with a 
rich and luxuriant vegetation, in which the 
Draba, Papaver, Astragalus, Potentilla, saxi- 
frage, and the pretty little M/yosotis, with many 
other members of the Arctic flora, some possess- 
ing delicate perfumes, clustered in rich pro- 
fusion. In the valleys herds of reindeer would 
occasionally be seen grazing peacefully on the 
abundance that surrounded them, evidently 
making up for lost time, and laying in a good 
stock of unctuous flesh before the winter should 
set in and deprive them of their rich pasturage.” 


Ice again prevented any advance into the 
Kara Sea; but the Jsbjorn sailed some way 





along the coast to the south, and here again 
the richness of the vegetation was striking, 
“‘the soft greensward over which we walked 
yielding to our tread like thick velvet, 
while flowers of the brightest colours lay 
around in rich profusion.”’ Repassing the 
Matyushin Shar the Isbjdrn sailed to the 
north, rounded the northern end of Novaya 
Zemlya, and then, taking a north-westerly 
direction, attained latitude 78° 24’, and 
returned to Norway by way of Hope Island. 

Our author gives a summary of all the 
voyages of discovery to Novaya Zemlya 
hitherto made, and winds up with a chapter 
(written before he left England in November 
1879) on the best route to the North Pole, 
He is decidedly in favour of that by Franz 
Josef Land, and his reasoning is conclusive, 
Since he wrote this chapter his views have 
received a remarkable confirmation in the 
voyage of Mr. Leigh Smith in the summer of 
last year, who, in his steam-yacht, the ira, 
reached Franz Josef Land and discovered 105 
miles of its south-western coast. It is now 
established that this is the route by which 
the highest northern latitude can be attained 
with the least danger or difficulty. If the 
Ishjorn, of only forty-three tons, with a 
cowardly and unwilling crew, attained a 
latitude corresponding to Smith’s channel, 
and the ira in one season passed the 
eightieth parallel, what might not be done by 
a Government expedition properly equipped, 
well manned, and commanded by an officer of 
energy and experience ? 

Capt. Markham is a keen observer of nature, 
and the results of his observation are charm- 
ingly told. He made considerable collections 
of plants, animals, and minerals, which were 
all submitted to high authorities on his return, 
and their notes on them are given in an 
Appendix, which forms by no means the least 
interesting part of the volume. Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s notes, and his comparison of the 
flora of Novaya Zemlya with that of other 
Arctic lands, are especially valuable. Few 
naturalists have visited Novaya Zemlya, and 
but one fullaccount of its flora has hitherto been 
published. Capt. Markham himself collected 
fifty-seven species of flowering plants, one of 
them not found before. Considering the 
great length of the islands of Novaya Zemlya, 
extending over more than six degrees of 
latitude, the probability is that there still 
exist undiscovered species. To our mind, one 
of the most interesting features of the flora 
of Novaya Zemlya is the presence of three 
species of the Leguminosae, a family entirely 
absent in Spitzbergen and the corresponding 
latitudes of Greenland. These— Astragalus al- 
pinus and A. frigidus and Oxytropis campestris 
—were found in great abundance and growing 
luxuriantly. Sir J. Hooker’s conclusion, that 
Novaya Zemlya was peopled by plants from 
the South, makes one wish that he had 
extended his valuable paper by a comparison 
between the plants of Novaya Zemlya and 
those of that part of the continent from which 
it is scarcely separated. 

The illustrations are from photographs by 
Mr. Grant. The maps are good, and there 
is an excellent Index. We are confident that 
Capt. Markham’s present work will be 
successful as his former ones. 

Witttram WickHam. 
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The Organisation of the Early Christian 
Churches. Bampton Lectures for 1880. 
By the Rev. Edwin Hatch. (Rivingtons.) 


Ir these Bampton Lectures had had the good 
fortune to be preached only twenty years ago, 
before the most fundamental questions of all 
were familiar, they might have started a con- 
troversy as noisy and perhaps more fruitful 
than that started by the famous lectures of 
Dr. Hampden. The author has brought into 
one focus the views suggested in his remark- 
able articles in the Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, and when they are brought 
together they appear very revolutionary 
indeed. It is due to him to say at once that 
he follows the excellent example of Mill and 
Darwin in aiming at the maximum of what 
he takes for enlightenment with the minimum 
of disturbance. The whole of the first 
lecture is devoted to an elaborate and eloquent 
vindication of the idea of science as applied 
to ecclesiastical history, and a no _ less 
eloquent assertion that the organisation of the 
Church may be conceived as equally divine 
when we grant that it was worked out by 
sociological agencies, just as the order of 
animal nature may be equally divine though 
worked out by physical agencies. Still it is 
startling to be told that bishops correspond 
in name and office to the heads of the con- 
temporary pagan épavor and Oiacor; that their 
chief practical function was to distribute the 
funds of the Church, regarded as a benefit 
society, with the help of their relieving 
officers, the deacons. This is the substance 
of the second lecture. The third is like unto 
it. We learn that the essential business of 
the college of presbyters was not to minister 
the sacraments or to preach the Word, but to 
maintain discipline; and that, though the 
college came to be imagined as the 
equivalent of the local Sanhedrim, it 
originated in most cases as the analogue of 
the local Curia. These positions are supported 
with considerable appearance of apposite and 
solid learning, which is all the more effective 
because most English readers who occupy 
themselves with such studies are less ignorant 
‘of the early history of Christian doctrine than 
of the early history of Christian institutions ; 
while Mr. Hatch seems even more at home 
among early Canons and Councils than among 
the Fathers. 

_ The fourth lecture is decidedly less effect- 
ive. We are carried back to the old theory 
that bishop and presbyter are used inter- 
changeably, and to the other theory, 
which is not exactly new, that the bishop 
was enabled to establish his supremacy over 
his presbyters because something had to be 
done to protect Christianity from Gnosticism. 
In the fifth lecture, the author treats the 
distinction of clergy and laity from the point 
of view of the Montanist writings of Tertullian, 
suggesting that all the faithful were com- 
petent to perform all religious acts, though 
the highest were, as a matter of order, 
restricted in ordinary cases to special persons 
‘who had no special qualification apart from 
the choice of the society or its officers. It is 
‘certainly remarkable, as the author observes, 
that the minute directions of the “ Apos- 
tolical Canons” for the appointment of a 
bishop say nothing of the “laying on of 





hands ;” and that St. Cyprian, insisting on 
the perfect regularity of the election of 
St. Cornelius, says nothing of it either. 
Mr. Hatch abstains from reinforcing his 
argument by the present practice of the 
Roman Church (in which there are many 
“ survivals”), whereby the Pope, though a lay- 
man if so be, is invested simply by his elec- 
tion with the plenitude of Papal power, 
although, if he is not a bishop already, he has 
to be made one in due canonical form. The 
sixth lecture carries the discussion a stage 
farther. We are told the clergy became a 
special class partly in virtue of the privileges 
which Christian emperors conferred upon 
them, and partly because, under the influence 
of monasticism, they were held to the personal 
observance of rules of life once binding upon 
all believers. The idea of catholicity is 
explained in the seventh lecture by the 
meetings of bishops, which became increasingly 
freouent after Constantine, and gradually 
organised Christendom into a federal union 
with territorial divisions modelled upon those 
of the Empire, though the organisation was 
less symmetrical because there were always 
“autocephalous’”’ churches like that of 
Cyprus. The treatment of the parish and 
the cathedral in the last lecture involves little 
matter for hot debate. No one is interested 
in disputing the very probable theory that 
the organisation of a cathedral still roughly 
represents the final shape which the churches 
of the larger municipalities had taken by the 
fifth century ; while the parish represents the 
arrangements made for large estates outside 
municipal boundaries, and for outlying 
communities which grew up afterwards, 
Much interesting information is given on 
these points. Among other things we read 
told of an attempt to revive the system of 
Chorepiscopi in Gaul in the early days of the 
Karlings, which the False Decretals vigor- 
ously denounce. 

The whole book is full of brilliant 
side-lights upon ecclesiastical history; for 
instance, we are told that the chief object 
of “Ignatius ’’ was not to establish the su- 
premacy of the bishop in existing communi- 
ties, but to insist that all believers ought to 
be united in communities—under a bishop. 
But the argument, as a whole, is not con- 
vincing. Very important factors are omitted ; 
the author’s grounds for practically leaving 
the New Testament out of the question are 
inadequate, especially as he uses the Clemen- 
tines largely. Whatever may be thought of the 
Acts or the Pastoral Epistles, they are better 
authority. The former certainly proves that 
mystical importance was attached to the 
laying on of the apostle’s hands; the latter go 
far to show that St. Paul wished to provide 
for a succession of persons holding a dele- 
gated authority not derived from the com- 
munity. It is a pity that the author shrank 
from diseussing these points, because his 
whole argument about the “ succession” is 
one of the strongest parts of the book. 
Whether it was consonant with apostolic dis- 
cipline or no, he makes it very probable that 
for some considerable time in many churches 
the clergy were viewed simply as office- 
bearers, more or less formally appointed, and 
having no title beyond the regular choice of 
the community. On the other hand, it 


is hard to reconcile the state of things 
described by Mr. Hatch in the second and 
third lectures with the state of things pre- 
supposed in the fourth—of a college of ca-equal 
presbyters gradually coming into obedience 
to the bishop. Surely if the bishop was the 
treasurer of a benefit society his monarchical 
position was ready made. St. Callistus con- 
quered the author of the Philosophemena, 
according to the author’s own account, by 
laying out his catacomb. Besides, more 
weight should be given to the probability 
that, through most of the second century, 
outside Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, and Rome, 
the Christian churches were very small ; they 
did not want so many officers—probably one 
to offer the Eucharist was enough. Nor is 
sufficient said of the material difficulties of 
communication. All the meetings of the 
Christians involved some risk; for the heads 
of several communities to meet whenever one 
lost its head would have been a greater risk ; 
and this may perhaps account for the 
apparent disuse of ordination, although the 
secular analogies alleged are weighty. Less 
can be said in favour of the sixth and seventh 
lectures. The sixth is accurately prepos- 
terous. When once the ministration of the 
sacraments was practically reserved to 
presbyters (though deacons occasionally 
offered the Eucharist, if we are to take words 
in their plain meaning, even in the fifth 
century), the mystical efficacy of the 
sacraments invested their ministers with a 
mystical character, in virtue of which the 
State gave them privileges and the Church 
exacted peculiar strictness. In like manner 
the duty of Catholic communion is historically 
and logically prior to the ecclesiastical 
organisation of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and the theory of catholicity is not at all 
impeached by the gaps in that organisation. 
*‘ Autocephalous ” churches and _ patriarchs 
were fully responsible to Christendom. 
G. A. Srmcox. 








Loukis Laras: Reminiscences of a Chiote 
Merchant during the War of Independence. 
By D. Bikélas. Translated from the Greek 
by J. Gennadius. (Macmillan.) 


Loukis Laras is a remarkable book, as is 
sufficiently shown by its having been trans- 
lated, since its appearance in 1879, into 
French, German, Italian, Danish, and, finally, 
into English. Its author, M. Bikélas, is 
already well known as a successful writer, and 
his translation of some of the plays of Shak- 
spere into modern Greek was noticed some 
time ago in the Acapemy. At the com- 
mencement of the narrative he speaks of 
himself as publishing the notes left by the 
person concealed under the name of Loukis 
Laras, who was a Greek merchant residing in 
England; but we learn from his translator 
that these notes were of the most meagre 
character, and that the greater part of the 
story and most of the personages are the 
author’s own creation. We have seen the 
book advertised as a novel, but this descrip- 
tion of it is apt to mislead, for ordinary 
readers of fiction are sure to be disappointed 
with it, while those who are likely to appre- 
ciate it may be led to overlook it under this 
title. It is a narrative, almost without plot, 
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relating chiefly to the massacres in Chios 
(Scio) in the early period of the Greek War of 
Independence, which corresponded in many 
respects to the Bulgarian atrocities of our 
time, for they first aroused the indignation of 
Europe against the Turks, and thus, more 
than anything else, ultimately caused the 
Ottoman Government to lose the province of 
Greece, in the same way as the massacres in 
Bulgaria led to the independence of that 
country. What distinguishes it from other 
stories is the author’s mode of handling his 
subject, and his style. The period to which 
it relates was no doubt an exciting one, but 
the most stirring events which signalised it 
are kept in the background, and the narrator 
himself, Loukis Laras, is represented as being 
small of stature, weakly in body, and com- 
mercial in disposition, and consequently no 
hero. But the simplicity both of the narra- 
tive itself and of the style is highly artistic ; 
the scenes are conceived with great intensity 
of imagination, while some of the more 
moving of them are most pathetically de- 
scribed ; and there prevails throughout the 
book a freedom from exaggeration and a re- 
pression of feeling which is as effective as it 
is rare. There is an entire absence of horrors. 
The reader feels that they are all around 
him, that the air is full of them, but he sees 
nothing of them. The style also, notwith- 
standing its simplicity, has a certain Oriental 
flavour in the descriptive passages; and 
poetical similes are occasionally introduced, 
as where the gathering of the panic-stricken 
inhabitants of a village on the eve of a mas- 
sacre is compared to “the sudden whirl of 
the leaves on the ground before the storm 
bursts out.” 

The story commences in 1821, on the eve 
of the War of Independence, of which rising 
the actors were unaware before it suddenly 
came. The state of panic and suspense which 
prevailed at this time is vividly described. 
The scene at first is laid in Smyrna, but 
shortly afterwards is transferred to Chios, 
when the news came of the murder of the 
Patriarch at Constantinople. ‘Here was Loukis 
Laras’ home, and here for a time his family 
remained, looking doubtfully on the prospects 
of the insurrection, until the Turkish fleet 
appeared in the harbour, when they fled, 
together with a large part of the Christian 
population, to the west coast of the island. 
The massacres then commenced, and during 
this period they remained in hiding, and at 
last escaped, though under fire from the Turks, 
in a ship of Psara, first to the Island of 
Myconos, and afterwards to Spetzae, off the 
coast of Argolis. After the father’s death 
they return to Tenos, where Loukis becomes 
a successful trader. In the course of time he 
is seized with the desire to revisit his old 
home and endeavour to regain the valuables 
which had been concealed in the ground before 
their flight. The circumstances of this visit 
are very effectively described. On this 
occasion he learns that the daughter of 
an old friend and neighbour is now a 
slave in a Turkish harem, and, when he 
has recovered his treasure, he employs it in 
purchasing her freedom. He afterwards 
marries her, and settles in England. It will 
be seen from this outline of the story how 
simple it is; but some of the occurrences, 





such as the death of the faithful maid-servant, 
who drowns herself on the voyage in con- 
sequence of having been dishonoured by the 
Turks, and that of the old father, are ex- 
ceedingly touching. Some prominent features 
of the Greek character, such as their strong 
family feeling and their shrewdness in busi- 
ness, are well illustrated throughout the 
volume ; and the feeling of various classes of 
the people at the time of the struggle for in- 
dependence is interestingly brought out. But 
it is especially as a work of art that the book 
deserves to be studied. The following de- 
scription of the impression produced by the 
sights and sounds and scents of night ina 
moment of suspense may be quoted as a 
specimen passage :— 

‘* Night had now approached, but darkness was 
not yet complete. The moon had still two 
hours to run on her slow course before she 
disappeared behind the hill, and the sky above 
us was lit up with her brilliancy. Her rays, 
coquetting with the leaves of the trees, formed 
on the ground, where I sat, thousands of 
fantastic devices. I gazed upon these varying 
shadows, I heard the barking of the dogs in the 
distant farms, and nearer me the chirping of 
the crickets, mingled with the harsher croaking 
of the frogs. But my thoughts were fixed else- 
where; I heard, but did not listen; yet my 
mind was impressed with those echoes of the 
serene night, with the perfume offered up by 
the flowers, and with the play of the moonlight 
through the branches of the trees.” 


It remains to say a word about Mr. Genna- 
dius’s translation. This is so good, and im- 
plies so complete a knowledge of English 
idiom, and so extensive and well applied a 
vocabulary, that it is difficult to realise that 
it is the work of a foreigner. There is all 
the more reason to regret that one who can 
handle our language so well as the late 
Greek chargé d'affaires in London should 
have been withdrawn from among us. In 
respect of paper, type, and margin the book 
possesses that dainty character which book- 
fanciers love. H. F. Tozer. 








Manchester al Mondo: a Contemplation of 
Death and Immortality. By Henry Moun- 
tagu, Earl of Manchester. 


Spare Minutes; or, Resolved Meditations 
and Premeditated Resolutions. By Arthur 
Warwick. (Pickering & Co.) 


Manchester al Mondo has had a curious 
history. It was first issued without the 
author’s consent in 1631, the “ stationers ” 
probably making use of one of the MS. copies 
then circulating among the author’s friends 
according to the fashion of the time. So far 
from being annoyed at this surreptitious 
edition, the noble author selected the same 
printers for the authorised issue of 1633. 
Its popularity was great; two generations 
exhausted fifteen editions, and it became a 
common practice to present copies of it to 
those who were present at-funerals. The 
ninth edition was the first book issued after 
the Great Fire of London—a calamity in which 
literature had its share of sorrows by the loss 
of “almost an hundred thousand pounds’ worth 
of books” (p. li.). After 1690 it fell into 
neglect as a current book, but in the present 
century has been increasingly sought after by 
collectors, and especially by the numerous 





tribe of them who are interested in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. It was last year 
produced as a dainty little volume under the 
editorial care of Mr. John Eglington Bailey. 
The task is, perhaps, not altogether worthy of 
the powers of the biographer of Fuller, but 
he has done it well. The Introduction con- 
tains the first really adequate attempt to 
sketch the life of Henry Mountagu, the first 
Earl of Manchester, who seems to have prac- 
tised by anticipation the comfortable gospel 
dear to these latter days of making the “ best 
of both worlds.” As to the present world 
Mountagu, after a hopeful course at school, dis- 
tinguished himself at the University of Cam- 
bridge by his excessive attention to dress (a 
foppish trait which survived to later years : 
p. xii.), and, becoming a student of the Middle 
Temple, embarked upon a parliamentary 
career, and was successively Recorder of 
London, King’s Serjeant, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, Lord Treasurer, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, Lord Privy Seal, 
Baron Kimbolton, Viscount Mandeville, and 
Earl of Manchester. The facts of this career 
Mr. Bailey has narrated with care and pre- 
cision, though he has been prevented by the 
exigencies of the case from giving details. The 
majority of his readers will find the biography 
adequate, and those who wish for more in- 
formation will be grateful for his plentiful 
references. 

The Earl of Manchester’s Contemplations 
on Death and Immortality are spiritual exer- 
cises by which he hoped to prepare himself 
for heaven. The fervour of his piety did not 
prevent him from being very careful of his 
worldly fortunes and estate, nor did it ever 
lead him into enthusiasm or the high-wrought 
fancies of mysticism. When we have sur- 
mounted the dislike occasioned by the piebald 
appearance resulting from the continual inter- 
larding of unnecessary Latin phrases, we shall 
find that his English is firm and good, some- 
times made picturesque by fancy and some- 
times shining with antithetical brilliance. 
We are frequently reminded of Bacon’s essays 
by these Contemplations, though we must 
allow for a long interval alike as to matter 
and form. His religious theory was that 
“the right way to die well was to live well” 
(p. 12). Perhaps this sentence will give a 
fair specimen of his style :— 


‘The Labourer from his work hastens to his 
bed; the Mariner rows hard to gain the Port; 
the Traveller is glad when he is within kenning 
of his Inn; yet we, when death comes to put us 
into our Port, shun it as a Rock; we fear what 
we should wish, and wish that we should fear” 
(p. 49). 

Sometimes the thoughts, even when common- 
place, are clothed in a garb of unexpected 
quaintness, as when he tells us that “ In this 
world we are all Benonies, the sons of sorrow ; 
the way to heaven is by weeping cross. The 
Kalendar tells us we come not to Ascension 
Day till the Passion week be past’? (p. 67). 
He gives Chaucer’s epitaph in a fresh 
arrangement (p. 77). There are passages 
which remind one of better-known words 
of later writers. Thus the three signs of 


approaching death might have suggested Mrs. 
Piozzi’s Three Warnings. (It is not improb- 
able that she derived a hint for her story 
from Chardin’s travels.) 


‘*Men commonly 
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discard those sins they can best spare, but 
retain those they love best,” is an anticipation 
of a rougher Hudibrastic expression of the 
same truth (p. 190). The Earl of Manchester 
observes—* Seldom any enter into glory with 
ease ; yet the Jews say of Moses, his soul was 
sucked out of his mouth with a kiss” (p. 206). 
This legend is given in Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
Legends of Old Testament Characters (London, 
1871; vol. ii., p. 135). It is curious to com- 
pare this religious fancy with the profane 
fervour of Marlowe’s Faustus in perhaps the 
noblest passage of that wondrous drama. 

‘* Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ?— 


Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss.— 
Her lips suck forth my soul ; see, where it flies !” 


It may be doubted whether the Contemplator 
had heard these words ; his reading, so far as 
can be judged from his citations, was ex- 
clusively classical and largely patristic in its 
character. Augustine and Ovid, St. Bernard 
and Martial, jostle each other in his pages. 

The work has been very carefully printed. 
In our reading we have only noticed two 
misprints, one of what should be the word 
oblectabam (p. 9), and the other where “ sail ” 
is transformed into “ fail” (p.201). Some of 
the words used are quaint and peculiar. Thus 
we have promooter (p. 23), retrait (p. 52), 
not-being (p. 85), godlily (p. 99), pleasant as 
a verb (p. 105), the Miltonic word glistering 
(p. 109), brag, cottaged (p. 123), Atheous 
(p. 184), inugeminates (p. 194), angelize 
(p. 231), and arreption (p. 236). These, and 
others which we forbear from noting, will 
doubtless be garnered in the great English 
Dictionary which, though still looming in 
the distance, is gradually coming nearer, to 
the great joy of all. 


“ Arthur Warwick’s Spare Minutes is in 
spirit a very similar work to that of the 
Earl of Manchester. The Rev. W. J. Loftie 
has not been able to add anything to our 
very scanty knowledge of the biography of 
this author, but he has gathered from the 
book itself some interesting indications of his 
circumstances (p. 20). Mr. Loftie’s account of 
the bibliography is not so lucid. The book was 
registered March 24, 1631, butif printed then 
no copy is known to have survived. Of the 
second edition an exemplar in the Huth col- 
lection is the only one known. This is dated 
1634. Between these two dates the author 
had died, and the dedication of the second part 
is signed by his father, who was also an Arthur 
Warwick. Since then it has been several 
times reprinted, Mr. Loftie’s immediate prede- 
cessor being Mr. Henry Southern, who edited 
a very pretty edition of it in 1821, having 
previously—in 1820—admitted an article on 
it in the Retrospective Review (ii. 45) from 
the pen of Mr. George Robinson. The Spare 
Moments are brief essays or meditations, some 
of which are on set moral themes, while 
others have been suggested by certain aspects 
of nature. But whether the author is dis- 
coursing on “ Ambition” or on the “ Red- 
breast” he preserves uniformly a style of 
which the chief characteristic is its extreme 
condensation. He has thought much, but has 
compressed the result of his meditations into 
sentences that have the brevity of proverbs. 
He employs also the method of contrast which 





is so familiar an art of the popular pro- 
verbialist, and he is not always free from the 
Delphic uncertainty which so often accom- 
panies oracular wisdom. His language, 
however, is not overburdened by classical 
quotations as is the case with Manchester 
al Mondo. Arthur Warwick had a better 
command of the English language than 
his learned and long-lived contemporary. 
His book, though not so popular as 
that of the patrician, stands on a higher 
literary level. He is frequently brilliant in 
his antithetical observations, but just as often 
he allows his fancy to riot in far-fetched 
conceits. The matter of the book is good. 
The moralist, perhaps more than any other 
writer, has reason to say, Pereant qui ante 
nos nostra dixerunt; for the same ethical 
precepts are common to many sages, and 
have been equally disregarded by their 
disciples. 

These books were worth reprinting ; and, if 
they have not the weighty grandeur of Lord 
Verulam’s essays, they make good their 
authors’ claims to be admitted into the 
goodly company of the earlier English essay- 
ists, and to share with Bacon and Feltham 
the praise of having originated a form of ex- 
pression which has since become one of the 
greatest glories of our literature. 

Wirrram E. A. Axon. 








NEW NOVELS, 


St. Martin’s Summer. By Shirley Smith. 
In 8 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


In Fair Bruges. By C. Beeston. (Reming- 
ton.) 


Ellice Quentin, and other Stories. 
Hawthorne. In 2 vols. 
Windus.) 


A Dweller in Tents. 
(Isbister.) 


Brigitta: a Tale. By Berthold Auerbach. 
From the German by Clara Bell. (Leipzig: 
Tauchnitz; London: Sampson Low.) 


Tue author of St. Martin’s Summer, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
has given his readers a realistic study of upper 
middle-class English life. Working, as he 
does, on a somewhat cumbrous plot, and 
making use of a portentous array of char- 
acters that are in truth only so many lay 
figures, it is to the credit of Mr. Shirley Smith 
that he has contrived to write a fairly read- 
able three-volume novel. The senior heroine 
—the story, be it said, deals with the joys 
and woes of two generations—is a certain 
Catherine Courtenay, whose early womanhood 
is blighted by what the author terms the 
“reflected disgrace” of a felonious brother ; 
for this young man, having robbed his 
employer’s safe, and having barely escaped 
arrest by timely flight, is obliged to play at 
hide-and-seek with justice, until he falls a 
victim to consumption. But this consumma- 
tion is not reached until the generous shelter 
afforded by Catherine to her disgraced brother 
has been the means of bringing about a mis- 
conception in the mind of Henry Vaughan, a 
young squire of family and fortune, which is 
fatal to the happiness of many years of the 
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heroine’s life, Mistaking, not unnaturally, the 





shadow of Catherine’s dying brother thrown 
on a wall for that of a more highly favoured 
rival, Henry Vaughan throws up his suit in 
disgust, and quickly consoles himself by 
marrying a vain, shallow woman, with whose 
physical beauty he is fascinated. After 
years of wandering, Catherine settles down, 
apparently a confirmed old maid, in a quiet 
and old-fashioned cathedral town. Here she 
meets Henry Vaughan, junior, a gay sub- 
lieutenant, whose regiment happens to be in 
garrison at W This young gentleman 
falls desperately in love with Dora Roland, 
who may be called the junior heroine, 
and who is Miss Courtenay’s especial pet, 
Dora Roland, although herself possessed of 
every grace and virtue, owns a Bohemian 
father, who not only gives music lessons, but 
actually performs in the orchestra at Covent 
Garden! To cut along story short, we may 
say that at last Dora’s unpresentable parent 
is safely shipped off to America, and the 
constancy and devotion of the junior hero 
meet their due reward in the shape of Dora’s 
hand. This desirable result is in a large 
measure due to the good offices of Catherine 
Courtenay, who, in promoting the happiness 
of her young friends, finds a double recom- 
pense. Henry Vaughan, senior, has been a 
widower for some years, and, on meeting his 
old love once again, comes to the very 
sensible conclusion that he cannot do better 
than repair the mistake of his youth. As 
may have been seen, Mr. Shirley Smith’s 
plot is far from sensational, but the general 
execution is above the average of that 
of the novel of the day. The book is 
well padded with dialogue, which, bearing 
in mind the fact that it proceeds from 
the lips of people not over likely to set 
the Thames on fire, is, for the most part, 
sufficiently entertaining. In the delineation 
of character the author has been less success- 
ful. It is only the greatest masters of fiction 
who can endow their more slightly emphasised 
figures with life and movement by a few bold 
strokes; but even in Mr. Smith’s more 
laboured compositions we fail to realise that 
vivid sense of personality which alone can 
place a novelist’s readers in full sympathy 
with his creations. Before taking leave of 
Mr. Shirley Smith, we feel constrained to 
call attention to an implication that young 
gentlemen who are fortunate enough to secure 
fascinating ‘partners at balls and dances are 
in the habit of stealthily kissing their fair 
ones in greenhouses and other secluded places. 
Surely this is a most perilous doctrine to teach 
the rising generation ? 





Such intrigue as is developed by the 
authoress of Jn Fair Bruges is concerned 
with a few weeks’ very commonplace love- 
making in the old Flemish town which gives 
the title to her story. Readers, however, who 
believe in the ultimate perfectibility of human 
nature will condone a flimsy plot in con- 
sideration of the manifold virtues and graces 
with which the creations presented to them 
are endowed. It is true that the heroine, 
Diana Saville, is a trifle proud, and, during 
the early days of courtship, looks down with 
unworthy disdain upon the hero, Grandby 
Forrest, who may be described as a gentleman- 


miller, But, after all, this weakness is ex- 
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cusable in the only daughter of a baronet of 
ancient lineage. As for the hero, when we 
have said that he combines in his person all 
the virtues which have won immortality for 
the Chevalier Bayard, with the many accom- 
plishments of the Admirable Crichton, we 
shall have still conveyed but a feeble idea of 
this extraordinary paragon of perfection. It 
would, however, be doing less than justice to 
this highly gifted individual did we omit to 
record the fact that, while carrying on a large 
business as a corn-factor and miller, he 
yet contrived to fill the proud position of 
chief contributor to the Royal and Imperial 
European Chief Agricultural Chronicle, and 
that he might, had he chosen, have been 
the editor of that influential organ. The 
nearest approach to a villain throughout 
these pages is reached in the person of 
an English commercial traveller who had 
wandered as far as Bruges, and who happened 
to come across the heroine’s path when the 
latter was alone one gala night in the midst 
of an illumination-gazing throng, having been 
temporarily isolated from a group of friends 
by a sudden rush of the crowd. This highly 
objectionable individual not only took 
advantage of Miss Saville’s defenceless condi- 
tion to thrust himself into her society, but 
he actually had the audacity to approach his 
lips to within three inches of her cheek. 
What atrocity he might have proceeded to 
commit will never be known, for just at this 
moment—but the authoress shall herself de- 
scribe what befel this rude bagman— 

‘* A white, well-shaped hand inserted itself in 
the collar of the man’s coat; and the wearer, 
then executing one or two wild gyrations, to 
which evidently an impulse of no ordinary 
power had been given, fell among the crowd— 
which, however, obligingly opening for his 
passage right and left, allowed him to fall 
with considerable violence to the ground at a 
distance about eight or ten feet off!” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the doughty 
champion whose ‘ white, well-shaped hand ” 
rescued the heroine from her unwelcome 
admirer was no other than Grandby Forrest, 
and that, after some more love-making, the 
tale is brought to a happy and orthodox 
conclusion. Asa novel, Jn Fair Bruges is a 
poor piece of work, but as a guide-book to 
Bruges and its surroundings it has a certain 
merit and value. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne apologises in a 
somewhat discursive Preface for having 
rescued the five stories introduced by “ Ellice 
Quentin ” from the oblivion of magazine files, 
He might well have spared himself the trouble, 
Unhappily, the vivid imagination, the power 
of describing the material world in graphic 
language, and the subtle though keen sense of 
the humorous side of human life which have 
contributed in well-balanced proportions tothe 
production of these brilliant little pieces are 
so rare that readers cannot afford to lose even 
their slighter manifestations, Avoiding de- 
tailed criticism of matter which has already 
been laid before the public,we may remark that 
“ Ellice Quentin,” the first story on the list, 
is a study in morbid psychology, and that, 
probably, it might have been expanded with 
advantage ; that “ The Countess’s Ruby ” and 
**A Lover in Spite of Himself” are two very 
readable love-tales ; that “ Kildburm’s Oak,” 





with which the author begins the second 
volume, is to our way of thinking the gem o 
the collection ; and that in “The New Endy- 
mion,” although exhibiting a rare grace and 
tenderness, the author has somewhat marred 
the effect by over-drawing upon his imagina- 
tion. Before we close these volumes we 
should like to know why American gram- 
matical freaks are reproduced in an English 
book. It is puzzling to read of a young lady 
who could take a “straight header” from a 
diving board that “ she dove like a plummet.’ 


A Dweller in Tents is a love-story of the 
orthodox type leavened by a religious pur- 
pose. The hero unexpectedly finds him- 
self, by the sudden death of an aunt, left 
sole guardian and protector of a little half- 
brother. And thereby hangs the authoress’s 
tale. For, being very far from blessed with 
Fortunatus’s purse, David Malcombe is 
obliged to give up all hopes of marrying the 
woman of his choice in order that he may 
do his duty by his young half-brother. How 
everything comesright in the end we will leave 
Mrs. Meade to tell her readers. Suffice it to 
say that, unlike many books of its class, A 
Dweller in Tents is really a well-written story. 


The publishers of the Tauchnitz German 
Authors series have been exceptionally for- 
tunate in the latest addition to their collec- 
tion. Concurrently with the appearance of 
the German original, the English public have 
been favoured with a graceful and thoroughly 
artistic translation of Auerbach’s Brigitta. 
Readers familiar with the author’s Schwarz- 
wilder Dorfgeschichten will be pleased to 
find, on turning over these pages, that the 
right hand which penned those matchless 
sketches of peasant life has lost none of its 
cunning, and that in Berthold Auerbach 
Germany possesses a novelist who adds to 
glowing and unsurpassable descriptions of 
the beauties of nature that intense human 
interest which springs from a deep and subtle 
insight into human nature. 

ArraurR Barker. 








SOME BOOKS OF HISTORY, 


Frederick the Great and the Seven Years’ War. 
By F. W. Longman. “Epochs of Modern 
History” Series. (Longmans.) This is one of 
the most interesting books of the series, partly, 
it may be, from the inherent attraction of the 
story of the war in which Prussia obtained a 
leading position in Germany, while England 
gained India aud Canada; but something also 
is due to the way in which the author has 
grouped his facts. Any English History of 
Frederick must be based on Carlyle’s noble 
work. But Mr. Longman wisely ignores 
Carlyle’s attempt to glorify Frederick’s father, 
whose chief merit was to have created a fine 
army; and he omits all about the ‘‘ tobacco 
Parliament,” in which Frederick William was 
tricked by his own officers and their Austrian 
friends, and all about the King’s political 
economy. Carlyle’s Reminiscences seem to show 
that he transferred an idealised view of his own 
father to the old King. Von Arneth’s History 
of Maria Theresia has given us a narrative 
from the Austrian point of view, but von 
Arneth is rather reticent about the claims on 
Silesia and the general current of Austrian 
policy. Tho publication of Frederick’s Political 
Correspondence, which is now going on, per- 
haps came too lateto be of use. After all, geo- 
graphical considerations determine a nation’s 





policy almost more than anything else. France 
naturally strove to reach the Alps and the 
Rhine, and keep Italy and Germany weak. 
Prussia, with her centre on the Middle Oder, 
naturally strove to gain the territory which 
would unite her with her outlying provinces on 
the Vistula and the Rhine, and tried to push 
down the Oder to the sea and up the Oder into 
Silesia. Austria wished to absorb Bavaria and 
extend her sway in Italy and towards Turkey, 
and keep the little German States weak and 
divided—her policy was Austrian and not 
German. England was anxious to restore 
harmony between the two German Powers and 
unite them against France; but when France, 
abandoning her old policy, combined with 
Austria to destroy Prussia, Pitt stood by 
Frederick and enabled him to fit out the armies 
which saved Prussia from being crushed, just 
as previously England had given similar help to 
Maria Theresia, and just as later on it was the 
English help that enabled Prussia to carry on 
the War of Independence against Napoleon, 
Perhaps a little more stress might have been 
laid on Frederick’s years of peace and his early 
friendship for Suhm, Jordan, and others, on 
which Sainte-Beuve has some good articles in 
the Causeries du Lundi, and which exhibit the 
King in a more amiable light than usual. In 
his later years he was very lonely, his early 
friends (except Keith) were dead or scattered, 
and politics became all in all. There are two 
very useful maps, and four wood-cuts of Ross. 
bach, Leuthen, Minden, and Quebec. Five 
chapters are devoted to English affairs, and the 
book is nearly as interesting for English as for 
Prussian history. 


Wietersheim’s Geschichte der Vilkerwanderung. 
Zweite Auflage, besorgt von Felix Dahn, erster 
Band, mit einer Karte von H. Kiepert. (Leip- 
zig: Weigel.) Wietersheim’s book was much 
too diffuse, and Dahn has done good service by 
compressing it. The present first volume. 
represents three of the old edition. All about: 
the constitution of the Roman Republic, from. 
Servius Tullius onwards, and much other mis- 
cellaneous matter is omitted, which the author: 
had printed apparently to get it off his hands.. 
Dahn adds a statement of his own view that 
the great migrations were caused mainly by the 
growth of population and the pressure of famine, 
though partly also by the onward movement of 
the tribes behind. 

‘* From out the frozen forests of the North 

The sons of slaughter pour in myriads forth.” 

He is also careful to note the forms of the 
early German tribal constitutions, and the 
way in which the later confederacies of 
tribes grew up by a natural process; just as 
our counties became grouped into kingdoms 
and the kingdoms gradually welded into larger 
kingdoms, a process which was aided by the 
growth of Christianity. Dahn can be the briefer: 
in all this because he can of course refer to the. 
Kiénige der Germanen. The first book reaches: 
to the war with the Marcomanni; the second 
book takes the Gothic age and all down to the. 
death of Valentinian. A map is added to. 
illustrate the first excursus on the settlements 
of the tribes before the migration. Another: 
excursus discusses the now discarded hypothesis 
that the Getae and Goths were the same, and. 
the character of Jordanis’ History; a third 
examines the chronology of the events in the 
time of Valerian and Gallienus. The work is 
now probably the most comprehensive picture 
of the time that we possess. 


THE seventh volume of the English trans- 
lation of M. Guizot’s History of France 
(Sampson Low) is a decided improvement on 
the sixth. Treating of the Consulate and 


Empire up to the Russian campaign, the author 
and editor have a straightforward tale to tell, 
and have done their work well. The story of 
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‘the Revolution was one which was not likely 
‘to prosper in the hands of strong political 
partisans; but all the world is now pretty much 
of one mind about Napoleon. The translation 
is not always so idiomatic as it should be, and 
appears t+ have been done in a hurry. We 
are told, for instance (p. 4), that in Sieyés’ Con- 
stitutien the Great Elector was te appoint ‘‘ two 
Councils of peace and war,” though they appear 
rightly as Consuls on the next page. 


Histoire des Romains. By Victor Duruy, 
Member of the Institute, &c. New Illustrated 
Edition. Vol. II. (Paris: Hachette.) M. 
Duruy’s admirable History of Rome ‘‘ from the 
earliest times to Diocletian” has already been re- 
‘viewed in these columns (June 28, 1879), together 
with the first volume of the new illustrated 
edition. This edition is well entitled to a place in 
the libraries of students of Roman history, and 
ought certainly to be conspicuous among our 
school prize books. The second volume is even 
richer than the first in illustrations. It em- 
braces the period from the close of the Second 
Punic War to the First Triumvirate. We can 
hardly overrate the value of the engravings, 
numbering upwards of six hundred, which 
bring before us both the scenes and the actors in 
every important event; the former through 
views of famous sites and of architectural 
remains, the latter chiefly through the medium 
of coins. The present volume, dealing with the 
Roman conquest of Greece and the wars in 
Asia Minor, is copiously furnished with illustra- 
tions of the art of those countries. Among 
these are several splendid chromo-lithographs 
representing ‘‘ Corinthian ” vases and paintings 
from Pompeii, with numerous copies of orna- 
ments from Panticapaeon and the other 
treasuries of Greek and Oriental art. The 
remaining volumes will embrace the history of 
the Empire, which, as the original edition shows, 
has received much fuller and more original 
treatment from M. Duruy than that of the 
Republic. 


First Principles of Roman History. By 
T. S. Taylor. (Relfs Bros.) Mr. Taylor has 
already decocted the history of England and 
France for the benefit of children, and he now 
offers them a very slight glimpse of the history 
of Rome. It is difficult to understand for what 
sort of juveniles such a meagre and superficial 
sketch can be of service. The little book is ju- 
diciously written, as far as it goes, but it omits 
far too much. Of what use, for example, is an 
outline of the Roman religion in which there is 
barely room for Jupiter himself? Or an account 
of the early Roman society where we are vaguely 
told that ‘the king was helped to govern by a 
Senate and an assembly of the people”? This 
last term is constantly used without the limita- 
tions necessary to make it intelligible. The 
clients are not once mentioned; and, in enu- 
merating the wars of Rome, Mr. Taylor con- 
trives to forget the Cimbri and Teutones. In 
his anxiety to write down to the level of chil- 
dren the author has produced, instead of a 
simple consecutive story, a mere residuwm 
which must of necessity be dry from its very 
brevity. We already possess excellent primers 
of Roman history and antiquities. If anything 
more is wanted for very young readers, it is a 
selection of biographies such as might easily be 
made from Plutarch. 


History of the Establishment of British Rule in 
India. By the Rev. Sir George Cox. (Long- 
mans.) A History of British India for English 
elementary schools is, we confess, what we 
had scarcely expected to see within the present 
century. We have no astonishment left for 
the fact that Sir George Cox should be its 
author. We are sorry to say that we are 
doubtful about the success of the undertaking. 
Not that Sir G. Cox has not done his task well. 
ludeed, he has done_it too well. Coming fresh 





to the subject, he has comprehended too much 
within its scope. As with an overcrowded map, 
or, rather, as with one of those historical pictures 
in which every face is guaranteed to be a 
portrait, the general result is too accurate, and, 
therefore, bewildering. Even a professed student 
of Indian history may fairly admit himself 
ignorant of some of the names and places here 
mentioned. For our part, we think that, if 
Indian history is to be read in schools at all, 
it should only be read in episodes; and that 
those episodes should be as little military as 
possible. Why should not Macaulay’s famous 
essays serve as a model, to which someone 
might perhaps add Wellesley and Dalhousie 
and Lawrence? By-the-way, we notice that 
Sir G. Cox follows Macaulay so closely that he 
makes Clive advance upon Plassey from Cos- 
simbazar; and that he omits altogether the 
most stirring of Hastings’ achievements, the 
conquest of Guzerat with a Bengal army. 
Might he not also have left poor Elijah Impey 
alone! 


THE English History Reading Book, by Miss 
Yonge (London : National Society’s Depository), 
is one among many manuals lately published to 
meet the requirements of the new Education 
Code of 1880. It was no easy matter to com- 
press the History of England for more than 
a thousand years into 109 small pages; yet 
this has been done by Miss Yonge without any 
important event being left out, and without 
the style once becoming dry. The confusion, 
however, both of language and arrange- 
ment is much to be regretted, and the in- 
accuracies are too frequent to enumerate. 
But the greatest flaws are a want of apprecia- 
tion of the due proportion of things, and even 
somezimes a want of fairness, and a narrow view 
of morality. It is of no importance that 
children should know that Henry I. died from 
eating lampreys, and it is as useless as it is cruel 
to make them learn the names and dates of all 
the Saxon kings; but it is of the utmost im- 
portance that their hearts should be stirred by 
stories of such courage as that of Caractacus 
and Boadicea, and their reverence for goodness 
strengthened by such noble lives as those of 
Alfred and St. Anselm. Of St. Anselm Miss 
Yonge says not a word ; while Edburga is held 
up as an examplo because she chose a prayer- 
book instead of a toy, and became a nun 
instead of a wife! It is very misleading 
to describe the Turks as ‘‘ono of those 
Eastern tribes who had been led away to 
believo tho false teachings of Mahommed, a 
man who pretended to be a greater prophet than 
our blessed Lord.” Children would naturally 
infer from this that Turks had once been Chris- 
tians, whereas Mahometanism must have been 
an enormous advance on their old religion. It 
is hardly fair to extol the Crusaders, and 
entirely to pass over the dreadful cruelties 
committed by some of them when Jerusalem 
was taken. Yet still more to be regretted is 
the narrow view of morality which leads the 
writer to represent the misfortunes of Harold 
and of Stephen as haying been punishments 
inflicted on those kings for oath-breaking. 
Such teaching can only lead children to suppose 
that they will always see wrong-doing visibly 
punished. Pictures and verses are added to 
make the book more attractive, but where archi- 
tecture is introduced care ought to have been 
taken to make it historically correct; and we look 
in vain for any of the stirring songs of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which, with a few 
verbal alterations, are quite intelligible to chil- 
dren. The next instalment of Miss Yonge’s 
History will, it is to be hoped, have the attrac- 
tiveness of the present book without its defects. 


An Anecdotal History of the British Parlia- 
ment. By G. H. Jennings. (Law Times 
Office.) This compilation is an expansion of a 


work published some eight years {since under 
the joint authorship of Mr. Jennings and Mr. 
William 8. Johnstone, which met with suffi- 
cient support from the public to justify the 
present author on this his second venture. 
The book is not in any way a formal history or 
historica! essay on the rise and development of 
Parliament and its usages, but simply what its 
title imports—a collection of anecdotes bearing 
more or less on the subject, compiled in man 
instances from rare and inaccessible works, ani 
arranged in neat paragraphs with convenient 
handles in the shape of Egyptian headings. 
The author divides his subject into three sea- 
tions—the first dealing with the rise and pro- 
= of Parliamentary institutions, the second 

ing devoted to personal anecdotes, and the 
third to miscellaneous matter, such as Parlia~ 
mentary privilege, the practice and conduct of 
elections, and so forth. The volume is com- 
pleted by a fairly good Index ; which, however, 
in another edition might be expanded with 
advantage. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


ON READING THE SONNET, BY R. ©. D,, EN- 
TITLED ‘IN MEMORIAM, G. P. 0.,’ IN ‘* MAC- 
MILLAN’S MAGAZINE.” 

Yrs ! mourn the soul, of high and pure intent, 
Humane as valiant, in disastrous fight 
Laid low on far Manjuba’s bloody height ! 

Yet, not his death alone must we lament, 

But more such spirit on evil mission sent, 

To back our broken faith with armed might, 
And the unanswered plea of wounded right 

Strike dumb by warfare’s brute arbitrament. 

And while these deeds are done in England’s name, 
Religion unregardful keeps her cell : 

The tuneful note that wails the dead, we hear ; 
Where are the sacred thunders that should swell 

To shame such foul oppression, and proclaim 

Eternal justice in the nation’s ear ? 

Joun Ketxs INGRAM. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. ALEXANDER MACMILLAN received, on 
March 26, the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts from the University of Oxford. A similar 
distinction has been conferred before upon some 
of those gentlemen who have been partners 
with the University in the management of the 
Clarendon Press. In Mr. Macmillan’s case, a 
graceful acknowledgment has been made of his 
services as publisher to the university for seven~ 
teen years, services only terminated when the 
university resolved to come forward themselves 
as publishers by their own agent. Apart from 
this, there will be a widespread feeling of satis- 
faction that the university should thus recogniso 
the part which business, energetically and 
honourably conducted, plays in the advance- 
ment and dissemination of learning. 


On April 20, the University of Edinburgh 
will confer the honorary degree of LL.D. upon 
(among others) Mr. James Burgess, the emi- 
nent Indian archaeologist ; Prof. S. R. Gardiner, 
Sir David Macnee, Prof. Bonamy Price, and 
Prof. A. W. Williamson. The Jndependenec Belge 
adds also the name of M, Emile de Layeleye, 
the distinguished political economist and pro- 
fessor in the University of Liége; but we do 
not find it in the list given in the Scotsman. 


Messrs. HarpER AND Bros., declaring 
that they had arranged, through Mr. Moncure 
Conway, in 1879, with Mr. Carlyle himself for 
the publication of his Reminiscences, and that 
Mr. Froude, disregarding this arrangement, 
used his position as editor to furnish advance 
sheets to his own American publishers, an- 
nounce that they will issue the work in two 
forms, one with portraits for sixty cents, the 
other for fifteen cents. 


Messrs. REEVES AND ‘TURNER are about to 
publish a volume of prose Hssays and Phantasies, 
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by James Thomson, author of The City of 
Dreadful Night, &c, The leading pieces of the 
new book are ‘‘ A Lady of Sorrow” and “ Pro- 
foot for the Speedy Extinction of Evil and 

isery.” The other contents include ‘‘An 
Evening with Spenser,” “ Open Secret Societies,” 
“A Word for Xantippe,” ‘The Fair of St. 
Sylvester,” ‘‘In our Forest of the Past,” with 
— on Forster’s Swift and on George Mere- 


M. EmILE DE LAVELEYE is about to publish 
an important work on Contemporary Socialism. 
Among the subjects treated of are :—Contem- 
wd Socialism in Germany—(1) the theorists, 

odbertus, Marlo, Karl Marx, (2) the agi- 
tators, especially Ferdinand Lassalle, (3) the 
Conservative and the Evangelical Socialists, 

4) the Catholic Socialists; the greatness and 
ecline of the International; the universal 
alliance of democracy and the apostle of uni- 
versal destruction—Nihilism, Bakunin, &c. 
M. Muquardt, of Brussels, is the publisher of 
this singularly well-timed work. 


UNDER the title of The New Phrynichus, Mr. 
W. Gunion Rutherford, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford, has in the press, and will shortly pub- 
lish, an edition of the well-known second- 
century Atticist, based on a thorough rescension 
of the text, with collation of new MSS., but 
containing also a great deal of original work 
in the direction of the emendation of Attic 
texts by the scientific application of the testi- 
mony of Phrynichus, with an attempt at the 
same time to justify his position as to the un- 
Attic character of the diction of the Tragic 
Poets and of Xenophon. Messrs. Macmillan 
and Oo. are the publishers. 


THE same publishers have in the press for 
their ‘‘ Classical Library for Higher Students” 
an edition of the Medea of Euripides, by Mr. 
A. W. Verrall, and Martial’s Epigrams, Books 
1. and IT., edited by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. In 
the ‘‘ Classical Series” they announce for early 
publication Mr. Postgate’s Select Poems of Pro- 
pertius ; Demosthenes adversus Leptinem, edited by 
the Rey. J. R. King; the /7ippolytus of Euripides, 
edited by Prof. Mahaffy; and Select Orations 
of Lysias, edited by Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh. 
For the ‘‘ Elementary Classics” Mr. C. #. 
Graves has prepared an edition of Plato's 
Euthyphro and Menexenus. 


WE hear that over a hundred thousand copies 
have been sold of the six-shilling edition of Mr. 
Tennyson’s Works in one volume. We wish 
we could persuade Mr. Browning to issue his 
works in a like one-volume edition, and to add 
to some of his poems one of those little notes 
which he sends to correspondents now and then 
on the circumstances or object of his works. 
One such on his Lost Leader and Wordsworth 
was published a year or two ago. Another, 
dated January 23 last, has just appeared in The 
Literary World of Boston on ‘‘ How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” 
Mr. Browning writes :— 


‘*There is no sort of historical foundation for the 
poem about ‘Good News to Ghent’ [? Aix]. I 
wrote it under the bulwark of a vessel, off the 
African coast, after I had been at sea long enough 
to appreciate even the fancy of a gallop on the 
back of a certain good horse ‘ York,’ then in my 
stable at home. It was written in pencil on the 
fly-leaf of Bartolio’s Simboli, I remember.” 

We would fain see Mr. Browning with twenty 
or thirty thousand more readers among the 
ghoughtful men of England than he has now, 
aud a cheap edition of his works would give 
him these at least. 


Messrs. Eyre AND SporriswooDE have 


ready the New Testament, with copious revision 
notes at the foot of the pages, by the same 
eminent editors as their well-known ‘‘ Vari- 


Messrs. REEVES AND TURNER promise that 
their new edition of Keats shall be even a hand- 
somer book than their Shelley, which won them 
so much praise. Mr. Buxton Forman has 
much new material for it. 


WE are glad to hear that Prof. ten Brink is 
working at the second volume of his History of 
English Literature, and that he hopes to finish 
it in a few months. He has been lecturing on 
The Canterbury Tales this winter, and his new 
volume will contain the latest results of his 
investigations into Chaucer. We hope that he 
will let his translator, Mr. Kennedy, have 
advanced sheets, so that the English second 
volume may soon follow the first, which Messrs. 
G. Bell and Sons here, and Messrs. Holt and 
Co. in New York, have promised us. 


A sELECTION from the Latin and Greek 
verses in Kottabos, from its commencement to 
the present time, will appear under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Tyrrell in the Dublin University 
Press series. 

WE understand that the Marquis’of Blandford 
will answer in this week’s issue of Zand some 
criticisms on his recent writings on land ques- 
tions, and that one of the English Commis- 
sioners who have charge of the Daira Lands 
will shortly commence a series of papers on the 
subject in the same journal. 


THE Society of Cymmrodorion have arranged 
to publish the work on the Gododin left in MS. 
by the late Mr. Thomas Stephens. It com- 
prises a full historical introduction, text with 
various readings, and a translation, illustrated 
by notes and elaborate historical dissertations. 
The work will be issued to members in the 
usual way, and a few copies offered for sub- 
scription to non-members. 


THE correspondence between Talleyrand and 
Louis XVIIL at the time of the Congress of 
Vienna, which we have already announced, will 
be published in French, German, and English 
on the same day, towards the end of April. 


THE Rev. Dr. Badger has a long and im- 
portant article on “Muhammad and Muham- 
madanism ” in the forthcoming volume of Smith 
and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography. 
We understand that it is not confined to the 
theology of Islim, but that it discusses frankly 
a variety of questions of political and literary 
interest at the present time. 


From the last ‘price list of Messrs. Harper 
and Bros., of New York, we find that, in the 
absence of international copyright, the following 
works (among others) are published at fifteen 
cents, or sevenpence halfpenny :—Mr. Black’s 
Sunrise, Miss Braddon’s Asphodel, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s Dr. Wortle’s School, and Miss Yonge’s 
Love and Life. In the case of some other books, 
apparently, there is not so much competition. 
Prof. E. Dowden’s Shakspere is offered at one 
dollar, seventy-five cents (7s.); and Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s Life of Cicero and Dr. 
Andrew Mitchell’s The Past in the Present both 
at three dollars (12s.). 


Pror. U. J. Rupotr, of Solothurn, has just 
published an Abridgment of the History of Eng- 
lish Literature—ZHin Abriss der Geschichte der 
englischen Literatur (Solothurn : Jent and Gass- 
mann—for the use of the upper classes in the 
gymnasial and industrial schools. It gives, on 
the whole, a fair account of the development of 
English literature, pays special attention to the 
religious, political, and social life of the English 
people, and emphasises the relations of English 
and German literature during the ‘ Bliithezeit ” 
of the former in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. The Abridgment has 
also appeared in an English form, which may 
be obtained from Messrs. Sampson Low. 





orum Reference Bible,” 


A NEW edition has just been published 





(Paris: Leroux) of M. V. Guérin’s valuable 
work upon the Island of Rhodes. 


As a proof of the ardour with which the 
classical authors of Spain are now studied 
in the most remote parts of the country we 
may point to the articles on ‘‘ Cervantes Vased- 
filo, 6 sea Cervantes vindicado de su supuesto 
anti-Vizcairismo,” by Don Julian Apraiz, now 
appearing in the Euskal-erria of San Sebastian. 
The same journal announces that Sejior Arrese 
y Beitia is preparing an ode in Basque for 
the commemoration of Calderon, Don Vicente 
Arana has in the press a collection of ‘‘ Leyendas 
es" to be published shortly in 

a0. 


THE Philological Society having resolved to 
allow the Reformed Spelling of which it has 
approved to be used in its publications by any 
of its members, Mr. Henry Sweet, one of the 
Society’s Vice-presidents, who edits the Monthly 
Abstract of its Proceedings, has adopted the Re- 
formed Spelling, and cut out the useless vowels, 
&c., which the society has condemned. Mem- 
bers are accordingly informed that “the Papers 
red wer”? so and so; that ‘Mr. Sweet thoht it 
probab/ that. . . his erlier views,” &c. ; that they 
‘*hav onse been ;” that the distinction ‘ coud 
not be anything but a grafic one,” and so on, 
while the forms ‘ uzed, reazons, theze, serys, sum- 
one, becum,’ often occur. ‘That the changes 
proposed are in the main justified by etym- 
ology and the history of the language, no one 
can deny, while the use of z for the flat sound 
of sis surely a gain. The unfamiliarity of the 
new spellings to the eye soon stops. We hope 
that no mere feeling of conservatism or preju- 
= will prevent a fair discussion of the new 
scheme. 


Pror. FARINELLI, the Barlow Lecturer at 
University College, will commence on May 3 
a course of twelve lectures on Dante’s Inferno. 
They will be given (in Italian) on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, at three p.m., and will be open to 
the public without payment or ticket. The 
introductory lecture will be on the life and work 
of Dante. 


Tue Académie Frangaise has appointed M. 
Renan to the post of “‘ directeur” for the coming 
quarter. As a result, it will fall to him to 
deliver the address which accompanies the 
annual award of the prizes for virtue. 


THE eminent French historian, M. Henri 
Martin, will shortly pay a visit to Algiers, with 
the object of studying on the spot the anti- 
quarian remains to be found in the province of 
Constantine. 

Tue International Literary Association will 
meet this year at Vienna some time in the 
month of September. M. Emile Augier has 
accepted the post of honorary president of the 
committee of organisation. 

In explanation of Carlyle’s ill - natured 
remarks in his Reminiscences about Charles 
Lamb, the following story is told. The two 
were once members of a party who were taken 
to see a pen of exceptionally fine game-fowls. 
Carlyle, in his high moral manner, began to 
improve the occasion by expatiating upun the 
lessons to be learnt from the birds. At last 
poor stammering Lamb broke in, ‘‘ P-p-p-per- 
haps you’re a p-p-p-poulterer ?” 

Two new novels of importance have recently 
been published in Paris :—Madame de Dreux, 
by Henry Greville (Plon), and Noirs et Rouges, 
by Victor Cherbuliez. Of the latter of these we 
hope to give a short review. 


Unper the title of Les Contes d’a Présent, the 
firm of Ollendorff has just published in an 
elegant volume the collection of ‘‘ monologues 
en vers” by M. Paul Delair which have become 
so popular when recited bv C. Coquelin ainé, of 
the Comédie frangaise. The yalue of the book 
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is enhanced by a Preface from M. Coquelin him- 
self upon the art of public recitation. 


As Canon Simmons’s edition of the Lay Folk’s 
Catechism will not be ready in time for the first 
issue of the Early-English Text Society’s books 
this year, Prof. Skeat’s edition of Archbishop 
Zlfric’s Anglo-Saxon Metrical Lives of Saints, 
= i., will be the companion book to Mr. 

errtage’s Catholicon. The Anglo-Saxon text 
will have a modern Englishing by Miss 
Gunning and Miss Isabel Wilkinson, revised by 
Prof. Skeat. 


Mr. Griaes’s facsimile of the First, or Roberts 
Quarto of The Merchant of Venice, with fore- 
words by Mr. Furnivall, is nearly ready for 
issue ; and the Quarto of The Merry Wives, with 
Introduction by Mr. P. A. Daniel, is being 
rapidly got on with. 


Mr. FURNIVALL is copying a set of the earliest 
English wills in the Probate Office, for publica- 
tion hereafter by the Early-English Text Society. 
Unluckily, there is no original will in the office 
before 1485 ; but in the old Registers the copies 
of English wills start with Lady Alice West’s 
in 1395, and others follow pretty frequently 
after 1400, both in the Probate Court and the 
Commissary Court of London. The dialects of 
the different will-makers have, no doubt, been 
corrupted more or less by the London scribes, 
but the copies still keep many interesting 
dialectal forms and local terms. 


A RuMoUR has been circulating for some time 
past in philological circles that Prof. Eduard 
Sievers, of Jena, has accepted a professorship 
in one of the leading American universities. 
We are glad to be able to state that this is not 
the case, and that consequently Germany and 
Europe will not lose their foremost representa- 
tive of general Teutonic philology, who is, at 
the same time, the best German phonologist. 


A COLLECTED edition of the dramatic works 
of ‘‘ Murad Effendi” is about to be issued by 
Herr Weigel, of Leipzig. 

TuE first part has just appeared of a new 
Italian Review, entitled Rassegna critica di Opere 


Jjilosofiche, scientifiche e letterarie. The editor is 
Prof. A. Angiulli. 


THERE is an American Bibliography of 
Carlyle in the Literary World (Boston, U.S.A.) 
of March 12, 1881. The Harpers are the chief 
publishers of his separate works; Scribner and 
Co, and Lippincott of his complete works. 


A Drapers’ Dictionary is being published in 
the Warehousemen and Drapers’ Trade Journal, 
illustrating historically the technical terms of the 
trade by quotations from various sources. For 
example, under ‘‘ Aprons” there are references 
to Shakspere, Spenser, Pope, Goldsmith, and 
other writers. 


A CATALOGUE of the valuable library of the 
late Michel Chasles is in preparation. The 
sale will take place in the first fortnight in’ May. 


Tue third volume of M. Georges Guiffrey’s 
edition of the works of Clément Marot has just 
appeared. It contains the whole of the epistles, 
including a considerable number hitherto un- 
published. 


M. Pavt pE REmusAr will publish shortly, 
with M. Calmann Lévy, two volumes of the 
correspondence of his grandmother, Mdme. de 
Rémusat, in the years 1804-14. 


THE articles on Carlyle by Dr. Eugene 
Oswald which have recently appeared in Das 
Magazin fiir die Literatur des In- und Auslandes 
will be published shortly in a separate and 
enlarged fori. 


THE students of Edinburgh University held a 
meeting on March 25, at which a proposal was 
favourably received to found a Lectureship in 
History as a memorigl of Carlyle. At present 





none of the four Scotch universities has any 
chair devoted solely to history. 


Messrs. Burns AnD OarTeEs will shortly 
publish a detailed reply by Father Ryder, of 
the Birmingham Oratory, to the Rey. Dr. Little- 
dale’s Plain Reasons for not joining the Church 
of Rome. 


THE Rassegna Settimanale announces the 
publication in April of Francesco Berni, con nuovi 
Documenti, by Antonio Vergili. 

WE have received Notes of an Irish Tour in 
1846, by Lord John Manners, New Edition 
(Blackwood); The American View of the Copyright 
Question, by Richard Grant White (Routledge) ; 
Speeches of Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea, 
1876-80 (Calcutta : R. C. Palit) ; Indian Finance, 
by Thomas B. Moxon (Manchester: Heywood) ; 
What must I do to be saved ? by Robert G. Inger- 
soll (Leicester: Bent); Plutarch’s Lives, trans- 
lated from the Greek, witb Notes and a Life of 
Plutarch, by Aubrey Stewart and George Long, 
Vol. II. (George Bell and Sons); A Complete 
Dictionary to Caesar’s Gallic War, with an Ap- 
pendix of Idioms and Hints on Translation, by 
Albert Creak, Fifth Edition, Revised (Hodder 
and Stoughton) ; Institutes de Gaius, 6° édition 
(le francaise), d’aprés 1’ “‘apographum” de 
Studemund, par Ernest Dubois (Paris: A. 
Marescq); A Dream of the Nineteenth Century 
upon the Decline and Fall of British Agriculture, 
by an Oxfordshire Landholder (Stanford); /i- 
bernia’s House—the Irish Commons assembled at 
Dublin—a Forecast, by M. Pee (E. W. Allen) ; 
The Land Question, Ireland, No. [X., Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Commissioners and Mr. Gladstone (William 
Ridgway); The Irish Land Bill of 1870, and 
the Lords’ and Tories’ Amendments thereon, by 
Sydney C. Buxton (National Press Agency) ; 
The Retention of Candahar, Speech of Lord 
Derby, Revised by the Author (National Press 
Agency); &c., &c. 








OBITUARY. 


THE greatest of Swedish historians, Prof. Anders 
Fryxell, died at Stockholm on March 21, aged 
86 years. He was the author of the Beriittelser 
ur Svenska Historien, which appeared in eighty- 
five volumes (1823-50). Portions of this great 
work have been translated into foreign lan- 
guages, as his known History of Charles XII. 
into German. Two volumes, translated into 
English by Schoultz, of his Handlingar rir 
Sveriges Historia were published in London in 
1843. 


THE death is announced at Michelstadt, in 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse, on March 29, of 
Lieut. Karl Wyprecht, the commander of the 
Austrian expedition to the North Pole in 1873 
which discovered Franz Josef Land. Lieut. 
Wyprecht, who was only forty-one years of 
age, died of pulmonary disease contracted on 
that expedition. 


THE death is also announced of Mr. Law- 
rence Goodchild, aged sixty-seven, a well- 
known character in the county of Northumber- 
land. Afflicted with blindness when twenty 
years old, he yet devoted himself with energy 
to the work of teaching, and won a high reputa- 
tion in the North of England. Of his published 
works, The Rebel’s Wooing has been compared 
by local critics to Redgauntlet, while his spirited 
ballads and songs are extremely popular. A 
sympathetic obituary notice of him was given 
in - North of England, Advertiser of last 
week. 


In France there have died during the past 
week M. Auguste de Chatillon, aged seventy- 
three—a poetical contemporary of Victor Hugo, 
Théophile Gautier, and Alexandre Dumas p/re— 
whose Grande Pinte and Levrette en Pal’tot have 
afforded laughter to more than one generation ; 





and M. Achille Delesse, aged sixty-four, 
member of the Académie des Sciences, and 
eminent both as a geologist and a geographer. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Scottish Celtic Review (Glasgow: MacLe- 
hose), edited by Mr. Alexander Cameron, is 
a quarterly Review devoted chiefly to the study 
of Gaelic after the comparative method, which 
has been so fruitful of results elsewhere. It is 
also intended to give English readers the 
means of judging of the extent and merits of 
Gaelic literature, of putting on record the folk- 
lore of the Scottish Highlands, of helping the 
study of the dialects of the country, of inter- 
preting Gaelic place-names, and of mending 
the orthography of Gaelic, which, by the way, is 
worse than English in that respect, and that is 
saying a very great deal. We cannot, perhaps. 
do better than give the reader the contents of 
the present number, which is a large octavo 
of eighty pages :—(1) Introductory remarks on 
the place of Gaelic in the Indo-European family 
of languages, the tests of etymological affinity, 
and Grimm’s Law with illustrations of its 
application; (2) Indo-European roots, with 
derivatives and analysis of some Gaelic com- 
pound words; (3) the laws of Auslaut in Irish, 
translated from a paper by Prof. Windisch ; 
(4) a grammatical and etymological analysis of 
Gen. i. 1-8; (5) specimens of Old Gaelic— 
St. Patrick’s hymn, with translation and 
analysis of a part of the hymn; (6) the West 
Highland tale, how the Tuairisgeul Mor was put 
to death, with a translation; (7) a Gaelic song, 
by John Macdonald—the Keppoch Bard; (8) 
notes on Gaelic grammar and orthography ; 
(9) the Gaelic air of ‘‘ The Corrie of the Mist.” 
Most of the earlier articles are earnest efforts 
on the part of the editor to initiate his country- 
men into reasonable views on Scotch Gaelic, 
which they do not as a rule like to see con- 
nected too closely with Irish, it being, as they 
have usually thought, a much finer thing to 
dip at once into Sanskrit or Hebrew or any- 
thing Oriental than into the source to which 
history clearly directs them. We wish him 
success ; but, at the same time, we anticipate 
that he must expect a warm reception from 
Charles Mackay, LL.D., the author of a work 
which we see advertised as The Gaelic Etymology 
of the Languages of Western Europe. The por- 
tion of this first number which will interest 
outsiders most is, perhaps, the tale of the 
Tuairisgeul Mor, which the editor has obtained 
from Mr. Campbell of Tiree, and as to which he 
says that it was written down some years ago, 
in Gaelic, from the dictation of John Campbell 
of Hianish, in the Island of Tiree. We cannot 
here give a summary of thetale; but we would 
point out to those who are interested in the 
non-Arthurian tales included among the Welsh 
Mabinogion, that it contains certain incidents 
which throw much-needed light on some of the 
strangest occurrences in the Mabinogi of Pwyll 
Prince of Dyfed. Let us hope that this Review 
may long last to record such unpublished tales 
as the one from Tiree, as well as to realise the 
other aims the editor has in view. 


THE most important articles in the Revista 
Contemporanea of March 15 are continuations of 
‘* The Founders of Constitutionalism in Spain,” 
by Perez de Guzman, and of ‘ The Spanish 
Expedition to Italy in 1849,” by the Marqués 
de Mendigorréa. The former summarises the 
great debate on the abolition of the Inquisition 
of December 8, 1812, in the Cortes of Cadiz; 
the latter relates the events connected with the 
flight of the Pope from Rome in November 
1848, the proclamation of the Roman Republic, 
and the protests from Gaeta. The Conde de 
Toreno discusses the authority of the State in 
education, arguing that, though the Church 
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does not claim, and never has claimed, liberty 
of teaching as a good thing per se, she now 
demands it rightly as a defence against atheistic 
and pernicious teaching, since she has lost the 

ower of influencing the official instruction. 
We also note a lively paper of mordant 
“ Refranes y Desvergiienzas” (dictons, the French 
would call them), collected by Fernandez Duro 
in the neighbourhood of Zamora; and a report 
of the ‘‘ Discurso”’ on the ‘‘ Ethics of Calderon,” 
by Mariano Catalina, on his reception into the 
Royal Academy of Spain. 


Tue current number of the China Review 
contains fewer articles of interest than usual. 
It begins with a translation of some chapters of 
the /ii-li, or general code of laws of the 
Chinese empire; on the land tax and the in- 
spection of lands in times of dearth, which, 
however, do not embody any important principle, 
and consist only of administrative regulations. 
To students of the minutiae of Chinese law 
these are, no doubt, valuable; but they lack a 
wider interest. Following on this, Mr. Chalmers 
gives a list of the rhymes of the Shi-king. The 
list is full; butits importance is marred by the 
fact that it is based on the well-known theory 
of Dr. Edkins that the sound of each compound 
character found in the classics follows that of its 
past which has at a later period been treated as 
its phonetic portion. Recent research, however, 
points conclusively to the presumption that the 
ancient characters were composed on a phonetic 
system, in which each part contributed to the 
sounds of the characters, in contradistinction 
to the modern method, by which, speaking 
generally, the sounds of compound characters 
are those of what has, in the post-classical age, 
been called their phonetic portions only. The 
result is that, while in many instances the 
influence of the phonetic parts of the characters 
is noticeable more especially in the terminations, 
the attempt to make all the characters rhyme in 
the composition of which the same phonetics 
appear must fail. Mr. Balfour next contributes 
a translation of the Su-shu, or ** Book of Plain 
Words,” a tract with Taouist tendencies which 
is attributed totthe third century B.c. ‘‘ Notices 
of Eminent Statesmen of the present Dynasty,” 
and a graphic account of ‘*The Yang-tsze 
Gorges and Rapids in Hu-pei,” by Mr. Parker, 
complete the body of the number, which con- 
cludes with short notices of new books and 
some notes and queries. 

‘How the Census is taken” is the title of 
an article in Cassell’s Magazine for April, in 
which a former enumerator relates some inter- 
esting experiences in connexion with census- 
taking. 








DE LA BELLAUDIERE.* 


Lovis BELLAUD DE LA BELLAUDIERE, whose 
poem, Le Dondon Infernal, has recently been 
lithographed by La Soucieta Prouvengalisto de 
l’Aubo, for the benefit of its members, from the 
original copy printed at Aix in 1588, is one of 
the few prominent figures among the crowd of 
Provencal poetasters who have followed in the 
wake of the renowned masters of song. The 
crusades against the Albigenses in the thir- 
teenth century ruthlessly crushed the fantastic 
life and loves of the Troubadours, and hushed 
their brilliant, if somewhat artificial, song and 
speech. But, given an impressionable Southern 
temperament, and a language the very prose of 
which has almost the melody of verse, what 
wonder that the Provencal muse has never been. 
wholly silent ? 





* Le Dondon Infernal ou sont Descrites en Langage 
Provencal ies Miseres et Calamitez d'une Prison. 
Par L. de la Bellaudiére, de la Maison et Com- 
pagnie de Monseigneur le Grand Prieur de France. 
(1588 ; reprinted 1880. Aix-en-Provence : Michel 
Coyzot ; Paris ; Maisonneuve.) 





De la Bellaudicre was born at Grasse in 
1532. He belonged to Ja petite noblesse, and, 
like almost every man of his time and station, 
joined one of the two great camps into which 

rance was divided. The profession of arms in 
those days was in perfect harmony with his tastes 
and character. It gave him change, and turbu- 
lent occupation, and roystering companions, 
and fresh fields for licentious enjoyment— 
notably at Avignon, where Italian customs pre- 
vailed, and gave a keener edge to pleasure. 
Whatever learning he may have picked up asa 
lad was probably of a very elementary kind, 
and was not likely to have been much prized by 
him. In 1572 his company was disbanded on 
the occasion of a hollow peace; and for seven 
months, his occupation being gone, he seems to 
have wandered about in very straitened cir- 
cumstances. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
with the general ferment that ensued, and the 
insecurity of all classes, made it expedient for 
Bellaud to seek the protection of his native 
place rather than be a wanderer at the mercy 
of an uneven and summary justice. Before he 
reached Grasse he was arrested and cast into 
rison, though he does not seem to have made 
imself in any way really amenable to the laws. 
These were sore straits indeed for a man whose 
energetic and sensuous nature rebelled in- 
stinctively against confinement. He had scant 
means of making the miserable fare or quarters 
more endurable; he was stung by a sense of 
wrong, and keenly felt the horrors of the then 
existing state of prison life. This feeling found 
a deeper and more subjective expression than 
was usual with him. lt was while smarting 
under the sting of privation and suffering, and 
irritated by the venality and tardiness of 
justice, that he wrote his vigorous satire, ‘‘ The 
Infernal Ding-dong,” for once sinking his own 
personality, save as he made himself a mouth- 
piece for all in the same sorry plight as himself, 
and dealing good sounding blows against an 
iniquitous state of things. 

The poem opens with an exclamatory address 
to those who are so blessed as never to have 
heard the ‘“ding-dong” of the Palace bell— 
palace and prison, but liker to the pit of 
Tophet than to a King’s house! 


** Blessed he who never heard the frightful sound 
of this ding-dong—the veritable messenger of fear 
and terror, of tears and sighs, May he be damned 
who made such a bell! No sooner has one 
entered into the pit of this hell, foul with brim- 
stone, than the ding-dong suddenly sounds, and 
assembles the folk of Purgatory to examine the 
prisoner, and fix his term of imprisonment, If by 
chance the poor fellow have done rothing ; if he’s 
accused of having bitten the moon ; suddenly, God 
knows how! he’s put into a cursed hole with 
double doors, and therein, all alone, he lies without 
comfort, not knowing why he is so troubled.” 


Then follow the description of the hole, infested 
by importunate vermin— 


‘* Rats, rattons, rattos, and ratonnaillo ”— 


and the sufferings of a prisoner, which may 
be compared to those of Ixion, Tantalus, 
Sisyphus :— 

‘* Ah! the man whois free doesn’t wait three hours 
morning and evening, all shivering and agape, to 
see Messers the Councillors go by, and cry piteously 
for justice. He doesn’t have a hole for hostelry, 
stretched like a dog upon his straw, with bread and 
water for hisonly company. Better for him than 
this were the house-room of the grave-yard.” 


The portrait of Justice as she once was is then 
drawn; but now her balance is used to weigh 
golden pieces, her sword is rusty, and she 
is glad to be rid of her threadbare bandage, that 
she may the better judge of the worth of 
crowns, of cent. per cent., of usurious lending, 
and swell the list: of abuses. As newly 
painted she has the likeness of a mighty 
spider, whose net catches and keeps the small 





fry, while fat folk, with well-lined purses, break 
through easily enough. 
**O lawsuits, serpent with seven headg, how ta 
exterminate thee, who can say! When a clerk, 
with malignant pen, takes down on paper one’s 
age, name, and station, with the surplus of all 
one’s life, at the dictation of some ‘big-wig,’ the 
stoutest heart must be astounded !” 
So the poet goes on, showing up the mal- 
ractices of Justice, the bribery and corruption— 
adam Largesse, without which there is na 
getting on—the lawsuits and trials, spun out 
for the better and more wholesale robbery of 
the luckless prisoner; the heartlessness and 
brutality of all, down to the varlets and gaolers ; 
the sickening of disappointed hope, the suffering 
inflicted by the winter’s cold. And if com- 
plaints do reach a higher quarter, the poor 
wretch who dared complain had better have 
called down the lightning of Jupiter. Pluto’s 
palace (for Bellaud mentions no real names, 
that he may with impunity strike the harder) 
is, indeed, inspected twice a year, ‘‘ but, ah, Sirs, 
if you came without noise you would see 
another state of things, and we should at least 
have clean straw a little oftener!” ‘‘ The best 
plan is to arm oneself with the patience of Job, 
lest one die as rabid as a dog!” 

At last Bellaud succeeded, by repeated 

importunities, in stirring up his brother, a 
canon in Paris, to petition in his behalf; and 
he was liberated after nineteen months of im- 
prisonment. Freedom must have been ex- 
quisitely pleasant to him, and he does not seem 
to have settled down to any regular life. 
Indeed, he was twice again imprisoned before 
very long for turbulence and rioting—once, in 
particular, for infringing the regulation that 
forbade a band of rufflers and rollickers, called 
Arquins, from holding any meetings in hostelry 
orinn. One cannot help being a little reminded 
of Villon in following Bellaud’s life of straits 
and prison experiences, ‘‘ assoiled,” in a 
measure, to posterity by song; but Bellaud 
never strikes that truly fine and pathetic note 
which makes Villon so genuine a poet. Aftera 
time, seemingly spent in no very profitable 
manner, Bellaud obtained, through the influence 
of friends, a place in the household and company 
of Henri d’Angouléme, natural son of Henri II., 
the Grand Prior of France and Governor of 
Provence. In the brilliant and luxurious 
little Court at Aix Bellaud had his place as 
poet and member of the Grand Prior’s Company 
of Gentlemen, writing verses to solicit his pay, 
and publishing his Dondon Infernal. When 
his patron came toa violent end in some mur- 
derous fray, where the Valois was true to his 
vindictive race, Bellaud lost a place in which 
the new Governor did not see fit to reinstate him. 
He then moved to Marseilles, and took up his 
abode with an uncle, whose habits, as a former 
Arquin, induced him to receive the poet as a 
congenial companion. Family business having 
called Bellaud to Grasse in 1588, he seems to 
have experienced a touch of real feeling on 
finding himself amid early scenes; but the verses 
wherein he records any such purer emotions, 
the regret—if he felt any—at the life of misrule 
and vice which was even then prematurely killing 
him, have been lost. Here he died, and his 
uncle received the legacy of his verses, 
‘* tout ce qu’ilavait 4 disposeren ce monde .. . qui 
estoient aucunes de ses ceuvres qu'il se trouvait 
avoir encore derritre luy; tout le reste estant 
egaré et tombé en mains mortes.” 

The Obros et Rimos, written in the colloquial 
Provencal of Bellaud’s time, were printed at the 
printing press newly erected at Marseilles, and 
published in 1596 through the generous help 
of Louis d’Aix and de Casaulx. We are greatly 
indebted to M. Fabre’s monograph for much 
interesting matter connected with the poet and 
the first edition of his works. 

E, L, MARZIALS, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


PHILIP AYRES. 
47 Connaught Street, W.: March 28, i881. 
My attention has recently been called to this 
now forgotten minor poet, whose Lyric Poems, 
published in 1687, are of interest as including 
no fewer than forty sonnets written at a time 
when the form had almost disappeared from our 
literature. Milton had then been dead thirteen 
Years, and Thomas Edwards, the author of 
The Canons of Criticism, who was the next 
leading sonneteer after Milton (he wrote forty- 
five sonnets), was not born till 1699.‘ Blue- 
Stocking” Stillingfleet followed three years 





later, and Gray’s renowned sonnet On the Death 
of Richard West was not written till 1742. 
Warton, who is sometimes honoured as being 
the reviver of the form, did not begin to write 
till about 1755. 

Of the personal history of Philip Ayres little 
is known, but the following excerpt from the 
Preface to his poems may serve to throw some 
light on his character :— 


‘Tf any quarrel at the structure of these poems, 
many of them being sonnets, canzons, madrigals, 
&c., objecting that none of our great men, either 
Mr. Waller, Mr. Cowley, or Mr. Dryden, whom it 
was most proper to have followed, have ever 
stooped to anything of this sort ; I shall very readily 
acknowledge that, being sensible of my own weak- 
ness and inability of ever attaining to the perform- 
ance of one thing equal to the worst piece of theirs, 
it easily dissuaded me from that attempt, and put 
me on this, which is not without precedent ; for 
many eminent persons have published several 
things of this nature, and in this method, both 
translations and poems of their own—as the famous 
Mr. Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Richard Fan- 
shawe, Mr. Milton, and some few others.” 


Among the forty sonnets in his volume, many 
are translations from the Italian, Portuguese, 
and other posts, but the following may be 
quoted as a fair example of his work :— 


‘THE REQUEST.—(TO LOVE.) 

** O Love, who in my breast’s most noble part, 
Didst that fair Image lodge, that Form Divine, 
In whom the sum of Heavenly graces shine, 

And there engraved’st it with thy golden Dart :— 

Now, mighty Workman! Help me by thy art, 
(Since my dull pen Trembles to strike a line,) 
That I on paper copy the Design 

By thee express’d so lively in my Heart. 

Lend me—when I this great attempt do try— 
A Feather from thy wings, that whilst to write 

My ay employ’d, my thoughts may soar on 


igh ; 
Thy Torch, which fires our hearts and burns 
so bright, 
My darker Fancy let its Flame supply, 
And thro’ my numbers dart celestial Light.” 


In this sonnet Philip Ayres has followed the 
Guittonian model, in others he has adopted 
that used by Shakspere, while a few of his 
sonnets are written after the manner of those 
by William Habington. S. WADDINGTON. 








‘* THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON.” 
Farnborough, Banbury : March 29, 1881. 

I think the subject is hardly enough con- 
sidered when it is said that Wyss’s Swiss 
Family Robinson is ‘* the very best of all those 
Robinsoniads which have been constructed after 
the model of Defoe’s great book.” Capt. 
Marryatt pointed out its defects thirty years 
ago in his Preface to Masterman Ready. ‘‘I 
promised my children,” he says, 


**to write a book for them. - . . They said that 
they wished me to continue a work called The Swiss 
Family Robinson, which had never been completed. 
. .. I found difficulties which were to me insur- 
mountable, and which decided me not to continue that 
work, but to write another in the same style... . 
The fault which I find in it is that it does not 
adhere to the probable, or even the possible. . . . 
I pass over the seamanship, or rather the want 
of it, which occasions impossibilities to be per- 
formed on board of the wreck. . . . But what 
compelled me to abandon the task was that much 
ignorance or carelessness had been displayed in 
describing the vegetable and animal productions 
of the island on which the family had been 
wrecked. The island is supposed to be far to the 
southward, near to Van Diemen’s Land; yet in 
these temperate latitudes we have not only plants. 
but animals, introduced which could only be found 
in the interior of Africa or the Torrid Zone, mixed 
up with those really indigenous to the climate. 
This was an error which I could not persuade 


myself to follow up..,. Fiction when written | 





for young people should, at all events, be based 
upon truth.” 
To my mind Masterman Ready itself is one of 
the best “ Robinsoniads,” 

C. F. 8S. WARREN, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


a 4,5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
eeting. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Visible Universe,” 
by Prof. Balfour Stewart. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lectures: ‘The 
Art of Lace-Making,” by Mr. Alan 8. Cole. 

Tuespay, April 5,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Blood,” 
by Prot. Schiifer. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘Canada: the Old Colony 
and the New Dominion.” by Mr. E. Hepple Hall, 

8 p.m. Society of Biblical Archaeology : ** Tae Times 
of Israel’s Servitude and Sojourning in Egypt,” by the 
Rev. E. de Bunsen ; ** Abydenus and the Book of Daniel,” 
by Prof. Eb. Schrader. 

8 p.m. Photographic Society. 

8 p.m. Institution of Civil Engineers: “‘ The Actual 
Lateral Pressure of Earthwork,” by Mr. B. Baker. 

8.30. Zoological: “The Habits of the Manatee,” 
by Prof. W. H. Flower; ‘* Descriptions of the Amphis- 
baenians and Ophidians collected by Dr. I. B. Balfour in 
the Island of Socotra,” by Dr. A. Giinther; ‘* The Ex- 
ternal Characters and Anatomy of the Californian Sea 
Lion,” by Mr. W. A. Forbes. 

Wepnespbay, April 6,7 p.m. Entomological. 

8p.m. Society of Arts; “The Discrimination and 

Artistic Use of Precious Stones,” by Prof. A. H, Church, 
8p.m. Geological. 

8 p.m, British Archaeological : “The Roman Mosaics 
at Brading,” by Mr. T. Morgan; **The Norman Cathe- 
dral at Bath discovered during the Repairs in 1869,” by 
Mr. J. T. Irvine. 

Tavurspay, April 7, 4.30 p.m. Royal. 

8 p.m, Society of Arts. 

8 p.m. Society of Fine Arts: Conversazione. 

8p.m. Linnean: “ The Parasites of Elephants,” by 
Prof. ‘i. 8. Cobbold ; *‘ The Indian Species of Primula,” 
by Dr. Watt; “The Green Colouring of the Hair of 
Siotns,” by Mr, H. C, Sorby; “ Individual Variation 
in the Bronchial Sac of Ascidians,” by Dr. W. A. Herd- 
man. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries, 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Ornament,” by Mr. 
H. H. Statham. 

Frivay, April 8, 8 p.m. New Shakspere Society: “ Shak~ 
spere’s Old Men,” by Miss Constance O’Brien. 

8p.m. Queketr, 

9p.m. Royal Institution: “ Conversion of Radiant 
Heat into Sound,” by Prof. Tyndall. 

Saturpay, April 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ American 
Humorists,” by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

3 p.m. Physical: ‘* Thermal Electrolysis,” by Dr, 

J. IL, Gladstone and Mr. Tribe, 








SCIENCE. 


The Faith of Islim. By the Rev. Edward 
Sell, Fellow of the University of Madras. 
(‘Tritbner.) 


Tmts is a work written on the lines of Mr. 
Hughes’ admirable Notes on Mohammadan- 
ism, which was reviewed in the Acapremy of 
December 4, 1875. Mr. Seli’s book, however, 
does not cover all the ground surveyed in the 
Notes, since it is strictly limited to the con- 
sideration of the religious dogmas and duties 
of Islam, to the complete exclusion of civil 
law and other kindred subjects. The narrower 
field enables Mr. Sell to enlarge considerably 
on Mr. Hughes’ extremely useful, but neces- 
sarily concise, statements, and to present his 
information in the form of a readable book 
instead of a technical dictionary. If he 
is not quite so systematic in his arrangement 
as Mr. Hughes, Mr. Sell is more interesting ; 
and, while he is scarcely less hostile to 
Islim, he keeps his aversion generally out of 
sight, and obtrudes the zeal of the Christian 
propagandist but rarely. Though the compass 
of his volume excludes the possibility of abso- 
lute completeness, there is very little that is 
important in the modern system of Moham- 
madan doctrine that he omits. His first 
chapter sets forth the four foundations of 
faith—the Korin, Sunneh (or Tradition), 
Ijma’ (or “Consent of the Fathers”), and 
Kids (or analogical reasoning). The second 
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chapter deals with the exegesis of the Koran 
and the Traditions. The third traces the 
history of dogma among the leading sects. 
The fourth enumerates and comments on the 
articles of faith and their handling by the 
leading sects—God, angels, sacred books 
and prophets, Resurrection and Day of 
Judgment, with predestination and free-will, 
and an interesting but very slight Appendix 
on Muslim philosophy. In chap. v. the 
practical duties of Islim—the profession, 
prayer (and ablution), fasting, almsgiving, 
and pilgrimage—are well described. Chap.vi. 
is an interesting account of the chief Mo- 
hammadan feasts, such as the Moharram 
festival of the Shiya’is, &c. 

The importance of a book of this kind is 
very great. Itstands to the Koran as one of 
Dr. Tristram’s orations before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council does to the 
New Testament. There is no more serious 
mistake than to regard the Koran as the sole 
foundation of the Mohammadan religion ; if 
it were so, the rationalising of Islim would be 
a comparatively easy matter. The teaching of 
the Koriin is on many points so vague and 
contradictory that a fixed and absolute body 
of dogma could scarcely be formed from it, 
and certainly could not be maintained for any 
time. Unfortunately, Islim rests on more 
pillars than one. The word of Mohammad 
as recorded in the Korin is not enough; 
there is also the word and example of 
Mohammad as recorded in the Sunneh, or 
Traditions of his contemporaries. Nor, 
further, are these two sources sufficient. You 
must not draw your own conclusions from 
them, but in all doubtful cases must abide by 
the decision of the elders, or, in default of 
this, the analogical deductions of the great 
theologians. The result of all this is that 
Isliim is not the elastic creed which may be 
deduced from the Korin, nor even the far 
more definite creed which Mohammad in his 
later years endeavoured to formulate, but a 
collection of hard-and-fast rules whereby the 
most minute details of what the Muslim shall 
believe and what he must do are rigidly con- 
trolled. Mr. Sell’s account of the gradual 
growth of this system of traditional authority, 
and the fruitless resistance to its paralysing 
influence, is deeply interesting, and will help 
English readers to understand more accurately 
the real difficulties of Islim as a State re- 
ligion. One might do something towards 
widening the religion of the Koran, but when 
the plastic clay has become fixed by the 
action of centuries of theological fire the 
reform seems hopeless. The faith described 
by Mr. Sell is that form most prevalent in 
India, but it is practically the same in Egypt 
and Turkey. The Fuith of Islim is modern 
Mohammadanism—about as like the faith of 
Mohammad himself as the religion of Knox 
or Laud, of the Church Association or the 
Church Union, are like the Christianity of 
the Gospels; but, nevertheless, modern Mo- 
hammadanism is what we need most to under- 
stand thoroughly at present. 

S. Lane-Pooxe. 











CORRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


United States Commission of Fish and Fish- 
erica. Part Report of the Commissioners 
for 1878. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office.) This portly volume is of that order of 
literature known in England asa ‘‘ Blue-book,” 
and in America as a ‘‘ Congressional Docu- 
ment.” Both these records of official sapience 
are heavy reading, compiled without much re- 
gard for the requirements of the public at 
whose expense they are printed, and not un- 
frequently with a supreme contempt for the 
English tongue in which they are supposed to 
be written. But while the “papers presented 
to Parliament” are shovelled into the Station- 
ery Office badly arranged, and brought forth 
unindexed, unbound, and in folio or other in- 
convenient form, the ‘‘ report ordered to lie on 
the table” of Congress is well printed, excel- 
lently indexed, of a convenient size, strongly 
bound in cloth, and evidently edited by someone 
with more than elementary ideas of literary 
taste. The result is that the American “‘ Blue- 
books ” are preserved, and valued both at home 
and abroad; while, perhaps not greatly to the loss 
of the nation and much to the saving of its credit 
in other countries, most of our Parliamentary 
ublications are destined for a humbler fate. 
i -cneneel, unbound, cumbersome in form, 
and entirely unedited, they are unbought by 
the people; while the Government, conscious 
of how little they would add to our credit, takes 
care neither to send them abroad nor to present 
them tolibrariesathome. In bitterness of spirit 
we feel compelled to pass these criticisms, 
odious though the comparison may be, after 
reading the admirable report of Prof. Baird and 
his colleagues now before us. Ostensibly, it is 
an account of their operations for one year, in 
restocking the American rivers and lakes with 
the fish of which in earlier days they were so 
recklessly despoiled. But, in reality, it is an 
admirable series of monographs on fishes and 
fish tattle, and on American marine inverte- 
brata. The history of the Commissioners’ 
operations in not only stocking the American 
rivers, but in aiding the fish-farmers of Europe 
and thé Antipodes to introduce Transatlantic 
species into their waters, is given in ample and 
interesting detail; while there are excellent 
papers on the statistics of food fishes, the propa- 
gation of various species, and on the sea- 
fisheries both of Europe and the United States, 
Several articles on these subjects, and even on 
deep-sea research, are translated from the 
German and the Norse, while Messrs. Hargar 
and Wilson contribute fully illustrated treatises 
on the Isopoda and Pycnogonida of New 
England and adjacent waters. Nor does this 
exhaust the contents of this valuable ‘‘ Con- 
gressional document.” From Bonn, Jena, 
Edinburgh, Bremen, and Bohusliin come papers 
on all manner of ichthyological questions; while 
the carp, cod, salmon, and herring families 
are accorded an additional three or four 
hundred pages for the discussion of their 
public and private relations. Finally, after a 
few miscellaneous remarks by Dr. Farlow on a 
new fungus affecting dried cod, the volume of 
over a thousand pages ends by an exhaustive 
Index, even though several of the monographs 
have special indices to themselves. We have no 
desire to return to an unpleasant matter. But 
after the patriotic Briton studies this noble 
volume, distributed broadcast by the liberality 
of the United States Government, he feels that 
the English Government, in doling out its 
proverbially badly got up Blue-books with a 
niggard hand, only acts with a laudable jealousy 
for the national reputation. 


Water Supply. By G. H. Balfour Browne. 
(Macmillan.) This small work discusses with 
much minuteness the question of the water 
supply of our large cities, the purity of waters, 





the quantity nee for each individual, and 
the most effective methods of drainage. It may 
be consulted with advantage by managers and 
promoters of water companies. 


Natural History Rambles: Ponds and Ditches, 
By M. C. Cooke. Jn Search of Minerals. By 
D. T. Ansted. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.) These books quite maintain the 
character of the preceding works of the series. 
They are clearly written and well illustrated, 
and they contain a store of information easily 
assimilated by young people. 


Introduction to the Study of Flowers: being 
Practical Exercises in Elementary Botany. By 
Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. (Chambers.) The 
arrangement of this little book is admirable. 
It aims mainly at practical botany, and a 
beginner could not havea better handbook in 
the field. Minute directions for the dissection 
of many common typical flowers are given, and 
the elements of their classification are deduced 
therefrom. The following is an example of the 
mode of treatment :— 


*¢ Pull one or two flowers of the Jris or ‘ fleur de 


lys. 

poll the sword-shaped leaves of the plant. 

Their venation is parallel, like that of the tulip 
and lily. 

The parts of the iris-flower are arranged in threes, 

We thus find parallel venation again united to a 
three-symmetry (as in tulip and lily), | 

Iris is, therefore, a monocotyledon.” 

The descriptions are accompanied by a few 

well-drawn sections of flowers. 


Primer of the Industrial Geography of France. 
By G. Phillips Bevan. (Sonnenschein.) A 
very useful book as a supplement to the 
ordinary geographies of France. Full details 
are given of the coal, iron, and;other mining in- 
dustries ; of the forest and wood, food and drink, 
and agricultural statistics ; and of the trades in 
hardware, pottery, glass, and textile fabrics. 
The annual produce, value, number of men 
employed, amounts exported, and other details 
are given in each case; and the book will be 
useful both to the general reader as a work of 
reference and for school purposes. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. III. 
No. 2. (Published under the Auspices of the 
Johns Hopkias University.) This number opens 
with the concluding portion of Mr. Rowland’s 
paper, ‘‘On the General Equations of Electro- 
Magnetic Action, with Application to a New 
Theory of Magnetic Attractions, and to the 
Theory of the Magnetic Rotation of the Plane 
of Polarisation of Light.” Mr. T. Craig follows 
with ‘‘ Orthomorphic Projection of an Ellipsoid 
upon a Sphere,” where by orthomorphic projection 
is meant “projection by similarity of infini- 
tesimal areas.” The general theory has been 
worked out by Gauss, Lambert, and Lagrange. 
Mr. Craig has taken one of the numerous 
particular solutions of the problem—one that 
he thinks likely to be of interest, as, at the 
present time, there is a run upon the view 
of the earth being a general ellipsoid. 
“On the Calculation of the Generating Func- 
tions and Tables of Ground-forms for Binary 
Quantics,” by Mr. F. Franklin, is an account 
(in twenty-seven pages) of methods of calcu- 
lating the above functions due to Messrs. Cayley 
and Sylvester, by which the number of funda- 
mental invariants and covariants of any order 
and degree may be determined. The Cavaliere 
Fra de Bruno (Turin) contributes ‘‘ Notes on 
Modern Algebra ”—viz., on the development of 
functions, on a theorem in determinants, on a 
property of the Jacobian (proof of Clebsch’s 
theorem “ the square of a Jacobian of two given 
forms is a homogeneous quadratic function of 
these same forms”), and three other notelets. 
Mr. Hammond (the only English contributor to 
this number) writes ‘‘ On General Differentia- 
tion,” a subject which he has brought ynder the 
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notice of the Mathematical Society. ‘‘ Notes on 
Kelative Motion” is a short article by Mr. J. 
Loudon, of Toronto, which calls for no particular 
notice on our part. Dr. Sylvester’s contribu- 
tion is a short one, and consists in part of the 
correction of slight errors and inaccuracies in 

revious papers. The title is “On Certain 

ernary Oubic-form Equations” under two 
excursuses: €. On the trisection and quarti- 
section of the roots of unity; B. On the law of 
squares. Two notes close a number up to the 
usual average of this periodical—viz., ‘‘ Chan 
of the Independent Variable,” by Mr. J. 
Glashan, and ‘‘ Note on the Intersections of Two 
Curves,” by Mr. F. Franklin. We have seen 
a copy of this number which has pp. 113-20 
twice over, while pp. 169-76 are conspicuously 
absent. This isa fault we have come across in 
previous numbers, and one that is apt to make 
the recipient of the number think hard words, 
if he does not utter them, against some person 
or persons unknown. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


We understand that the large-scale map of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa, between N. lat. 10° 
and 8. lat. 20° and between 25° and 52° E. long., 
on which Mr. E. G. Ravenstein has for some time 
been engaged for the Scientific Purposes Com- 
mittee of the Royal Geographical Society, is now 
approaching completion. AVhen published this 
map will be reduced from the original draw- 
ings to a scale of fifteen miles and three- 
quarters to the inch, and will be comprised in 
twenty-four sheets, each twenty-two inches 
square. Mr. Ravenstein is also compiling a 
bibliography of African travel and geography, 
which will give the authorities on which the 
_~ is based, and form a useful companion 
0 1t. 


THE letters from the Algerian missionary 
expedition in East Central Africa furnish some 
useful particulars respecting the little-known 
region at the head of Lake Tanganyika in 
which one of their principal stations has been 
formed. Ptre Augier writes that the country 
of Urundi has its physical features strongly 
marked, a chain of treeless mountains trayers- 
ing it from north to south. The population is 
numerous, but very timid. They appear to 
be agricultural in their habits—manioc, 
bananas, beans, &c., being largely cultivated. 
Although there are some marshes, Urundi is 
reported to be healthier than Ujiji, an addi- 
tional recommendation being the entire absence 
of Arabs. The Wabikari, who live near where 
the missionaries are settled, have shown them- 
selves well ry though they have the 
reputation of being thieves and enemies to 
all strangers. They wero anxious for the party 
to settle among them on their arrival, but, 
the Bikari district lying low, it was thought 
wiser to occupy the right bank of the Murembué, 
which appeared a healthier site. 


In the April number of Good Words Capt. 
A. H. Markham, R.N., brings to a conclusion 
his interesting papers on his yachting cruise in 
the Ishjérn to Novaya Zemlya and the adjacent 
seas. In the same number we also find the 
first part of a paper on Confucius by Dr. 
Marcus Dods; Bat Mr. Thomson’s excellent 
account of his East African expedition is dis- 
continued, which is the more disappointing as 
we hoped to have heard something of Lake 
Hikwa, which he discovered and named Lake 
Leopold. This interesting phase in his journey 
will, we hope, be fully dealt with in his forth. 
coming work. 


Mr. E, WuyMPEr is to read a paper on the 
Andes of Ecuador at the Royal Geographical 
Society’s meeting on May 9. 


THE most contradictory statements are cur- 





rent with regard to the condition of the colony 
which the quis de Rays has been attempt- 
ing to form in New Ireland, and to which we 
have before alluded. The John Hunt, a mis- 
sionary vessel lately returned to Sydney, re- 
ports that the expedition is in a flourishing 
state, and that great progress was being made 
in clearing and building. On the other hand, 
a telegram from Sydney, dated March 24, avers 
that the scheme has totally collapsed, and that 
the colonists have reached Noumea in a deplor- 
able condition. 


Tue Committee of the International Con- 
gress of Geography, which is to meet at Venice 
next September, haye announced that the 
exhibition of objects of geographical interest 
will be held in the Royal Palace, and the meet- 
ings in the Palace of the Doges. The municipal 
authorities have decided to have commemora- 
tive medals struck for presentation to the mem- 
bers, which will bear the effigies of the famous 
Italian travellers, the brothers Nicolo and 
Antonio Zeno. 


Accorpine to statistics published in the 
Ceylon Observer, there are now 35,000 acres in 
the island planted with chinchona, the total 
number of plants being nearly one hundred 
million, valued at two millions sterling. About 
10,000 acres are planted with tea, giving an 
annual yield of 500,000 pounds. The relative 
importance of coffee in Ceylon is not what it 
was; but yet it is gratifying to hear that the 
—- for the forthcoming crop are very 
go . 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


British Ethnology.—Under the title of Our 
Nationalities, a series of small works on the 
ethnology of the British Isles is in course of 
production by Mr. James Bonwick. The third 
of the series—entitled Who are the Welsh ?—has 
recently been published (David Bogue). In 
this work Mr. Bonwick gives an excellent sketch 
of the present state of our knowledge of Welsh 
ethnology—an obscure subject, upon which 
false notions are widely current in the Princi- 
pality itself. While giving due weight to the 
traditions of the Cywry, Mr. Bonwick brings the 
results of modern science—such as the discoveries 
inthedomain of prehistoric archaeology—to bear 
upon the solution of the problem under discus- 
sion. He is forced to conclude that the Welsh 
are a decidedly mixed people, and that the 
chief elements which enter into their composi- 
tion belong to the early Silurian or Iberian type 
and to the later so-called Keltic type. The 
preceding volumes of the series have been 
devoted to the questions Who are the Irish ? and 
Who are the Scotch? The next will deal with 
the interesting problem Who are the English ? 


Ir has been suggested that the approaching 
centenary of the birth of George Stephenson 
would be a favourable opportunity for erecting 
a memorial building at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
to be called the Stephenson College of the 
University of Durham. Such a building would 
be of great service in offering accommodation 
to the Newcastle College of Physical Science, 
which is at present located in premises con- 
nected with the Mining Institute. 


AT the meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres on March 10, Dr. Lagneau 
read a paper upon ‘“‘ The Ancient Races of 
Spain.” These he divided into four—(1) the 
Atlantes, who originally crossed over from the 
opposite coast of Africa; (2) the Iberians, who 
at one time inhabited all the shore of the 
Mediterranean west of the Rhone; (3) the 
Ligurians, who took the place of the Iberians 
along the sea; (4) the Celts, who occupied the 
north of the peninsula, and coalesced with the 
Iberians to form the Celt-Iberians. 





— ~~ 


As we briefly announced last week, Messrs. 
Triibner have nearly ready for publication a 
translation of Faber’s Mind of Mencius, by the 
Rey. A. B. Hutchinson, of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. The subordinate title of the book 
is ‘* Political Economy founded upon Moral 
Philosophy,” which may give some idea of its 
character to those who are not familiar with 
the name of the great Chinese philosopher. 
Faber’s task, which has been recognised as of 
the highest value, was to arrange the teachings 
of Mencius according to a principle of systematic 
classification. To Faber’s comments and 
explanations Mr. Hutchinson has added some 
additional notes of his own. 


THE Royal Academy of Sciences at Turin 
have issued a notice that the Bressa Prize, 
referred to before in the AcADEMy (vol. xi., p. 
10), will be awarded after December 31, 1882, 
to the author or inventor, whatever his nation- 
ality, who, during the preceding four years, 
shall have published the most valuable 
scientific work or made the most important 
and useful discovery. The value of the prize 
thus thrown open to competition is 12,000 
Italian lire (£480). Under the epithet ‘‘ scien- 
tific” is comprised not only the physical 
sciences, but also history, geography, and 
statistics. 


Tue electric light will shortly be introduced 
in Indian railway stations, in accordance with 
a recommendation of Mr. Louis Schwendler, the 
superintending electrician to the Government of 
India. Messrs. Siemen’s dynamo-electric 
machines, with some modifications, and the 
Serrin lamp will be used ; and the light will be 
tried in the first instance at the Allahabad 
Railway Station. 


Last week we announced that the municipality 
of Marseilles had granted a subsidy towards the 
laboratory of marine zoology proposed to be es- 
tablished on the Gulf of Lyons. We now hear 
that a dredging excursion in the Australian 
Seas, organised in connexion with the Sydney 
Museum, has brought back more than a 
thousand specimens of marine fauna, some of 
which are said to be new to science. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, 
and some other Syntactical Questions. By 8. R. 
Driver, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Mr. 
Driver's work on the Hebrew Tenses was 
quickly recognised as among the most satis- 
factory products of English scholarship. This 
second edition, besides having been carefully 
revised, contains two new Appendices on the 
Principle of Apposition in Hebrew, on the Casus 
Pendens, on some uses of the infinitive with 
Lamed, and on instances of variation in the 
order of words. The third Appendix, on the 
illustrative use of Arabic, is enriched with some 
valuable specimen lists, exhibiting the inter- 
change of consonants in the best-known Semitic 
languages. The fourth contains an interesting 
grammatical note on Ps. civ. 4. The critical 
summary of opinions on the origin of the forms 
of the tenses:added in this edition to the Intro- 
duction well deserves reading. Mr. Driver 
has also defined his position more distinctly with 
regard to emendation of the text. 


Darche Hannesiqah, sive Leges de Accentus 
Hebraicae Linguae Ascensione. Scripsit Jos. 
Wijnkoop. (Leyden: Brill.) A treatise, ex- 
hibiting great diligence and critical discern- 
ment, on the laws which govern the ascension 
or retraction of the accent from the ultima to 
the penultima. 


WE are glad to receive the seventh instalment 
of Prof. Fleischer’s Beitriige zur arabischen 
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Sprachkunde, reprinted from the Transactions of 
the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences, 1880. The 
present part carries the commentary on de 
Sacy’s Grammaire arabe down to p. 127 of 
vol. ii. (second edition). The criticisms are 
searching and suggestive, and fully sustain the 
reputation of the ripest Arabic scholar of 
Germany. 


Dr. G. Jann has issued the fifth part of his 
edition of Ibn Ya‘ish’s Commentary on the 
‘‘Mufassal”’ of ez-Zamakhshari. This brings 
the Commentary to p. 96 of Broch’s text of the 
‘* Mufassal,” or about half the entire work. 


Dr. LANDAUER, of Strassburg, has edited for 
the first time the text of Sa‘adja Gaon, or 
Sa‘id ben Jtisuf’s theological work, the Kitab al- 
Amédndt wa'l-I'tigdddt, which has hitherto been 
chiefly known through Jehuda b. Saul ibn 
Tibbon’s Hebrew translation. The text is edited 
from the Bodleian and st. Petersburg MSS., 
and the matter is of some interest from an 
Israelitish point of view. The necessity of a 
creator, his attributes, revelation and divine 
law, man the end of creation, free-will, punish- 
ment and reward, the state of the soul after 
death, the Messianic era, &c., are the subjects 
treated in the work ; and the value of the exposi- 
tions is considerably augmented by the frequent 
Biblical and Talmudic quotations with which 
they are illustrated and supported. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN Society.—(Monday, 
March 14.) 


Pror. T. McK. Huaues, F.S.A., President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. Griffith communicated notes on a 
series of neoliths collected in Cape Colony and the 
Diamond Fields by Mr. J. Rickards, now resident 
in Cambridge.—Mr. W. W. Cordeaux exhibited an 
Anglo-Saxon /ibula mould, which had been found at 
Lincoln during the latter end of last year, and 
seems to have been formed from a concretionary 
nodule found in the Kimmeridge clay.—Mr. Lewis 
exhibited a unique small bronze coin, which he had 
bought at Athens last January: it was struck at 
Nicaea in Bithynia, and bears on the obverse the 
youthful bust of Marcus Aurelius; on the 
reverse Homer, bearded and laurel-crowned, seated 
on a rock, and looking at a scroll which he holds 
in his left hand. 

Roya Asratic Socrery.—(Tuesday, March 22.) 
Sir H. C. Rawttyson, K.C.B., in the Chair.— 
Prof. Beal read a paper on ‘‘The Chinese Inscrip- 
tions’ lately discovered at Buddha Gaya,” and, in 
connexion with this part of his subject, referred to 
the travels of fifty-six Buddhist pilgrims from 
China to India, whose history has been written by 
I-tsing, a Chinese Priest-writer of the sixth 
century A.D. The account I-tsing has left shows 
that the route followed by the priests who went 
from China to India was by the Southern Sea—i,c., 
by the Straits of Malacca and the coast of Pegu to 
Tamralipti (the modern Tamluk, near the mouth of 
the Hugli), as well as by the northern way of 
Thibet and Nepal. Sri-bhoja seems to have been 
a great centre of trade at the time spoken of, and 
this probably represents the portion of Java 
bordering on Surabaya. The paper contained 
many important historical data, 





Royat Socrery or Lrrerature.—( Wednesday, 
March 23.) 


Str P, Coreunoun, Q.C., in the Chair.—Mr. C. 
I, Keary read the first part of a paper on ‘‘ The 
Genuine and the Spurious in the Kddaic Myth- 
ology,” having special reference to the theories put 
forth by Prof. Sophus Bugge, of Christiania, 
respecting the origin of the Kddaic myths. Pre- 
mising that he did not intend any direct criticism 
of the professor’s views, the writer pointed out 
those features of the Eddaic mythology which 
appeared to him of genuine and early Germanic 
origins, and examined the myths of death and of 
the other world which are presented to us in the 
two Eddas, He laid special emphasis on the belief 





connected with the burning of the dead—a rite he 
considered more Teutonic than Celtic. Even 
among the Northern Germanic races, however, 
this rite was falling into disuse at the beginning of 
the twelfth century, so that its influence on the 
construction of the Eddaic myths must be referred 
to an earlier date than the age of Somund. Mr, 
Keary then quoted from the Arab traveller, Ibn 
Hankal, tenth century, an account of the 
funeral rites of a Gothic people then inhabiting 
the north of Russia, and compared this with the 
account of the funeral of Baldar. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, March 24.) 


EpDwWIN FRESHFIELD, EsqQ., V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
Secretary read a paper written by Mr. P. Orlando 
Hutchinson upon the gradual decay of ruins, 
especially castles and abbeys, After referring to 
Lydford Castle, which has been unroofed and 
wantonly destroyed since the Stannary Courts 
ceased to be held there and the prison was no 
longer required, and to Okehampton Castle, once 
the residence of the Courtenays, which is in a still 
worse condition, Mr. Hutchinson described the 
gradual injury done to old walls by ivy and by 
damp. He suggested that ruins might be preserved 
by picking out the joints of the stones and point- 
ing with fresh mortar, which can be coloured with 
a mixture of red ochre and soot to take off the look 
of newness. Similarly, walls may be protected from 
the evil effect of damp soaking down through them, 
by covering the tops with coal tar and gravel, which 
would not be conspicuous enough from below to be 
unsightly.—A discussion followed the paper, some 
speakers maintaining that Mr. Hutchinson had 
exaggerated the danger of simple exposure to the 
weather, and that the processes he suggested might 
lead to the removal or renovation of portions of 
ruined buildings, which would be still worse evils.— 
Mr. C. S. Perceval exhibited and described various 
seals and matrices, including those of Ecclesiastical 
Courts temp. Edward VI.; of the lordship of 
Chirk temp. Henry VIIL.; of the borough of 
Dunwich; and some Italian specimens, among 
which were the seals of the University of Bologna 
and of a doctor in law, representing him in the act 
of lecturing; and also those of Azzo d’ Este, 
Marquis of Ferrara at the end of the thirteenth 
century, and of Malatesta de Rimini, who lived 
about a century after.—Mr. Ferguson exhibited 
some stone implements from Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, and maps prepared by him showing 
the Roman roads and remains in those counties. 








FINE ART. 
LATEST EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT. 


ANOTHER pyramid has been opened in the great 
necropolis which extends from Memphis to the 
Fayoom. It will be remembered that M. Emile 
Brugsch, at a recent meeting of the Egyptian 
Institute, gave an interesting account of the 
last excavations carried out by Mariette-Pasha 
during the short interval which elapsed between 
his return to Cairo and his lamented death. 
Three pyramids had then been opened, one of 
which was baro, while the others yielded a rich 
harvest of inscriptions and the sarcophagi of 
two kings of the ancient empire—namely, 
Pepi-Rameri (Sixth Dynasty), and his son and 
successor, Mirenzi (qy. Merenra). Not less 
fruitful has been the first excavation under- 
taken by Prof. Maspero. ‘The pyramid last 
attacked belongs to another group, and proves 
to be the place of sepulture of a still earlier 
monarch, Unas ((r. Onnas), the last king of the 
Fifth Dynasty, who was hitherto supposed to 
have been buried under the huge pile known as 
the Mastabat-el-I’araoun. An entrance having 
been forced by the workmen on February 28, 
the pyramid was entered and examined on 
March 8 by Prof. Maspero and his archaeo- 
logical staff. It proved to have been already 
violated by tomb-breakers of the Graeco-Roman 
period ; and it was through a breach rudely tun- 
nelled by these early resurrectionists that the 
party made their way into the narrow passage 
which leads from behind the first portcullis-stone 





to the first chamber. At the end of this chamber, 
which is half full of sand, there opens a passage, 
some sixty or seventy feet in length, thrice 
blocked by enormous portcullis-stones, and so 
narrow that some of the party had no small 
difficulty in crawling through it. The ancient 
treasure-seekers had not attempted to remove 
these portcullis-stones, but had worked a pas- 
sage round them through the masonry. The 
last portcullis being passed, the corridor becomes 
larger, and is lined in part with polished 
granite, and in part with fine Toorah limestone. 
The limestone is covered with hiereglyphs, 
filled in with green, and the ceiling is adorned 
with stars of the same colour. Then follows 
a chamber with inscribed walls; then another 
corridor, leading to a chamber containing niches 
for funereal statues; and, finally, a passage 
which ends in the burial-chamber of the 
king. Three of the walls of this chamber are 
covered with inscriptions; but the fourth is 
cased with fine alabaster, richly painted with 
decorative designs. The sarcophagus is of 
black basalt, and bears no inscription. The 
lid lies in one corner of the chamber, and the 
mummy has been pulled out and broken up. 
One perfect arm, the fragments of the skull, 
and the ribs of one side of King Unas, have 
been already removed to the museum at Boolak; 
and it is hoped that, when the débris which 
covers the floor is properly sifted, the rest of 
this very ancient dediten may be recovered. 
The texts on the walls of the sepulchral 
chamber are almost identical with those upon 
the walls of the tomb of Pepi-Rameri, and are 
similar to other texts found on certain little- 
known tombs at Thebes. It is Prof. Maspero’s 
intention to publish these new texts as soon as 
possible. In the meanwhile, he has set his 
excavators to work upon another pyramid, and 
hopes to find, in the discovery of more of 
these early funereal texts, full corroboration 
of the theories which he advanced in his 
lectures on Egyptian tombs delivered at the 
College of France. Egyptologists have long 
been puzsled by the great historical gap 
which has hitherto existed between the Sixth 
and Tenth Dynasties. This period has hitherto 
remained an incomprehensible blank. But 
M. Maspero has always refused to believe 
that any such blank really exists. Observing 
that the pyramid groups are classed, so to say, 
from north to south, beginning with tombs of 
the Fourth Dynasty at Gheezeh, going on to 
tombs of the Fifth Dynasty at Abooseer, and 
ending with pyramids of the Thirteenth Dynasty 
at the Fayoom, Prof. Maspero conceives that the 
pyramids scattered over the ground between 
Abooseer and the Fayoom are all successive 
links in theonechain, and that they will be found 
to belong to the sovereigns of the Sixth, Seventh, 
Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Dynasties. These 
last discoveries, showing the Sakkarah group to 
be dedicated to the Kings of the Fifth and Sixth 
Dynasties, so far corroborate M. Maspero’s 
hypothesis. It is his desire, if the necessary 
funds are forthcoming, to explore every pyramid 
from Aboo-Roash to the Fayoom, including, of 
course, the famous pyramid of Meydoom, where 
King Seneferoo of the Fourth Dynasty still 
sleeps undisturbed in that stately sepulchral 
pile, which to this day has baffled the inquisi- 
tiveness of robbers and savants, and to which 
its occupant gave the proud name of ‘“ The 
Crown.” AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 








SOME ENGLISH STUDIOS. 


Mr. ALFRED Hunt has just finished two 
remarkable oil pictures, the scenes of both of 
which are laid in places with which the artist 
has for some time been known to be familiar. 
One picture, destined doubtiess for the forth- 
coming Royal Academy, represents a stretch of 
land-locked water near the Norwegian coast, 
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on the edge of the Arctic circle. Shallow and 
very calm waters are touched by the light of 
the midnight sun; peaks are faintly rosy in 
the distance ; and in the foreground the colours 
and forms of various craft are sharply and 
strongly defined. This work, which it is need- 
less at the present moment to describe minutely, 
and of which no description could render the 
precise effect, will, we imagine, be accounted 
an advance even on Mr. Hunt’s former essays 
in the record of Northern scenes, and yet more 
of Northern air and light. Mr. Hunt’s second 
picture deals with subjects at Whitby, an 
aspect of the town less immediately recognis- 
able than many he has presented heretofore 
being this time selected. The quaint Yorkshire 
coast town, faced by the sea, topped by its 
gray, ruined church, and backed by the stretch- 
ing moors, has set Mr. Hunt many a difficult 
problem, in whose intricacy he would seem to 
find a pleasure ; and in the present example the 
difficulty of treatment is as great as ever it has 
been. Few landscape painters, and no figure 
painters in the audacity of their occasional 
assault upon the ground of the landscape 
painter, dare to grapple with matters so com- 
plex. The present Whitby is (after Mr. Hunt’s 
wont) not so much a study of form as a study 
of light; but it will not be imagined that the 
intricacies of form haye been neglected because 
they have not been displayed. In the fore- 
ground—a space of harbour with the last of 
the tide now lying shallow on mud and stones 
—the many boats that follow the herring fishery 
in its autumnal descent from the North to the 
South are now shoulder to shoulder in Whitby 
port, some from Montrose, some from Kirk- 
caldy, some from St. Ives, and some from 
Penzance, the smoke from their little kitchens 
clouding the lower air, thinned and diffused in 
the upper strata, where sunset light breaks 
over the cliff tops. In middle distance, the red 
roofs of the town—sailors’ houses, eighteenth- 
century chapels, quaint harbour-side inns— 
rise in happy confusion, the nearer and higher 
roofs aglow with the sunset, the others quieter 
of hue. A bright, but windy, sky stretches 
high over the scene; its light warm-coloured, 
yet keen and clear. 


Mr. HALE, many of whose’ drawings have 
been much remarked at the rooms of the Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours, has but recently 
completed a landscape in oils which can hardly 
fail to strengthen his position among artists in 
landscape. The scene chronicled is a turn in 
the road at Combe Dingle, Westbury-on-Trym ; 
the time, approaching sunset on an early 
November day, still bright and? glowing, and, 
indeed, with the peculiarly soft brightness that 
is the immediate follower of rain. A village 
girl makes her quiet way along the road, the 
high banks at its edge being planted with fir- 
trees, and the hedge-row elms, now bare of 
leaves, skirting the drive. At the time of year 
and in the kind of day selected, the English 
foliage, generally heavy, is least obtrusive, so 
that there is space in the foreground, and a 
sense of air and freedom even in the turn of the 
valley. The road, slightly wet, catches reflec- 
tions of the sunset light, and the whole picture 
is as remarkable for its delicacy and purity of 
colour as for its refinement of design. 


Mr. Crctt LAwson, among his recent works, 
has completed three Yorkshire subjects—one 
of them intended for the Royal Academy, 
and the other two for the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The Academy picture is called Barden Moors, 
but strict local accuracy has not been ob- 
served in it. It represents, however, with 
a great deal of force, a tract of unculti- 
vated, upland country such as is met with 
often on the broad Yorkshire hills, the 
middle distance brown and strong like a de 
Koning, the sky seen miles behind the farthest 





of the visible land as in a Crome at the 
National Gallery. One may feel, indeed, in 
seeing Mr. Lawson’s picture, that the painter 
has seen attentively the work of the more poetic 
of the Dutchmen—for of Ruysdael, as well as of 
de Koning, there is in certain of his pictures a 
Te that he has learnt something 
from the Englishman who most successfully 
formed himself upon Dutch models. The barren 
land, stretching into the distance, and the clear 
and sky above it, form, so to say, the 
whole of the subject of Mr. Lawson’s Barden 
Moors, of which — real charm lies in the 
successful grappling with ungainly Nature 
and the vivid realisation of catalan effect. 
One of the Grosvenor pictures is The Valley of 
Desolation—an apparently sensational name 
given to a certain stretch of upland in the 
regions about Bolton. The scene, visible often 
under tranquil effects very unsuggestive of its 
title, assumes weirdness and significance in 
hours of storm, and in such hours Mr. Lawson 
has painted it—the land flat and featureless, 
writhed over by the limbs of one giant tree. 
It is darkened and solemnised by congregated 
clouds, livid blue and angry brown. It may 
be that the very storm ani stress of the land- 
scape as here — make the picture one to 
be seen rather than one to be lived with. But 
no objection of a similar kind can await Mr. 
Lawson’s third design (called either Bolton 
Woods or The Strid at Bolton), which depicts the 
golden green and brown foliage of the Wharfe- 
dale at beginning of autumn; the barren hills 
extending beyond and above it ; and below it, 
seen in occasional breaks, the blue and white 
flashes of a rapid stream that hurries to the 
river. For unity of effect, obtained by the 
resolute suppression of inadmissible detail, this 
is probably the most noteworthy landscape 
which the painter has given us, and at the 
same time it is probably the most poetical, the 
most endowed with elegance and grace of nature. 

Mr. J. D. Linton’s admirable picture of The 
Benediction—that scene in the interior of St. 
Mark’s, in the series of “‘ The Life of a Warrior” 
which we described a little while ago—is in- 
tended, we hear, not for the Grosvenor Gallery, 
but for the exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
In its union of high qualities, and its avoidance 
of occasional defects, it will prove, we believe, 
the most remarkable oil painting which the 
artist has produced. 

Mr. Lone will send to the Royal Academy 
one very important picture, of which the sub- 
ject is sufficiently dramatic to afford him that 
full opportunity for the exhibition of his powers 
which his recent single figures have not granted. 
The question Diana or Christ ?—which is itself 
the title of the picture—is asked of a maiden 
who is bidden to show her rejection of Chris- 
tianity by a pagan sacrifice. A crowd of on- 
lookers, some of them derisive and a few 
sympathetic, emphasise by their presence and 
expression the critical nature of the moment, 
and the result which will follow from the girl’s 
faithful answer to the query. Mr. Long’s 
dramatic feeling serves him in good stead in the 
treatment of a theme in which archaeological 
accuracy is not all that is to be desired. 


Mr. Henry Hortpay has very recently 
completed a large and thoroughly studied statue 
of the recumbent figure of a woman of noble 
proportions, with thin draperies falling in 
_— and flowing folds over the trunk and 
limbs. 


_ M. van HAANEN, whose memorable Venetian 
interior was perhaps the greatest success among 
the genre paintings in last year’s Academy, has 
sent to Burlington House this year a smaller 
genre subject from contemporary Venetian life. 
It is called Washers, and represents an open 
house-door and its flight of stone steps seen 
from a narrow side canal. Beyond the open 
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door all is shadow, but on the near side of it 
sunlight and colour. On the steps, just over 
the water, are two girls—buxom young women. 
The one, tucking up her sleeves for washing, 
stands erect in the doorway; the other, bend- 
ing to the surface of the canal, has her red 
head so low that it touches her blue skirts. A 

icture simple in theme, happy in treatment, 

appier in the type which the robust taste of the 
painter has led him to select. 








A ROMAN STUDIO. 


Mr. EvGEnre Benson, whose pictures in tho 
Grosvenor Gallery and Royal Academy have be- 
fore now commanded attention, sends to London 
this spring, from his charming studio in Rome, 
at least three pictures of undeniable merit. 
One of these is called Art and Nature—a subject 
from the Italian Renaissance. ‘ Art” is 
represented by the young prince of a Roman 
villa, which is seen in the middle distance 
nestling in its trees. He is richly dressed, and 
is seated on the flowery turf fully intent on his 
violin. Behind him is a thick boschetto of laurel, 
and in the centre of the composition stands 
** Nature,” in the form of a nude maiden 
** passing fair to see,” 

who leisurely leans against a marble fountain. 
To her left are two peacocks (one of which is 
white) standing in a very Eden of flowers; 
while behind them is a stretch of undulating 
campagna, as it appears in summer time the 
moment after sunset, and a glimpse of the 
far-off sea. This picture will be a favourite 
with those in England whose happy lot it was 
to winter in the Eternal City, and who can now 
no longer do 80. 

Mr. Benson likewise sends another of his Vene- 
tian pictures. It is called Distinguished Com- 
pany in Titian’s Garden. Here, several famous 
Venetians of his time are brought together ; 
Titian, Cardinal Bembo, Pietro Aretino, San- 
sovino, and others are seated on an August 
evening at a supper table, in an open /oygia 
overlooking a broad lagoon, which is lighted by 
the rays of the sun setting behind the line of 
Venetian Alps. The accessories are entirely of 
the Venetian Renaissance period, and few 
painters but Mr. Benson could have brought 
into a single picture so many of the charms of 
the locale. Probably this is the best picture this 
artist has as yet painted, and it shows in a very 
marked way his well-known love of Titian, 
whom he seems to have taken as his master. 
An old grammarian visiting Venice at this 
period states that these suppers given by Titian 
were most charming, and that he met at 
them most delightful company. 

The name of the third picture is Narcissus. 
The scene is laid in ‘‘ Titian’s country,” near 
Cortina, The towering Dolomites in the back- 
ground on the left are shadowed by storm-clouds, 
while in the intense blue noonday sky of these 
high regions white cumulus clouds are rapidly 
rising from the horizon on the right and 
gathering round the mountain’s peak. In the 
centre, on a sloping pasture gay with wild 
Alpine flowers, a flock of sheep is seen huddled 
together, under the shade of a wide-spreading 
mountain ash. In the foreground on the right 
stands ‘‘ Narcissus,” the nude figure of a manly 
youth, gazing intently into a still pool at his 
feet, utterly unconscious of aught around, 
and brooding over his own image reflected in 
the water. The pasture slope, with a white ewe 
giving suck to her black lamb, as well as the 
lustrous figure of ‘‘ Narcissus,” is in full sun- 
light. A small study of this interesting pic- 
ture was exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery two 
years ago ; but the present work is a larger and 
more developed treatment of the same subject, 
and Mr. Benson has treated it in full sympathy 
with the tradition and methodsof old Venetianart, 
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MR. MADOX BROWN’S PANEL AT 

MANCHESTER. 
Mr. Mapox Brown’s third panel in the Man- 
chester Town Hall depicts the expulsion of the 
Danes from Manchester A.D. 910. The Vikings 
who so much harassed Europe about that 
period made many plundering expeditions into 
the dominion of Northumbria, and the picture 
just finished represents the flight of the in- 
vaders after an unsuccessful expedition of this 
kind. The Danes usually began their appren- 
ticeship to rapine early in life, and hence they 
are represented as very young men—many of 
them beardless boys, with here and there a man 
of maturer years. For the better safe-keeping 
of their pillaged treasure, they were accustomed 
to convert it, where practicable,'into gold brace- 
lets, and these are seen worn on the wrists of 
every Dane—the number and ‘value’ of them 
denoting the rank and wealth of the wearer. The 
front of the picture shows a narrow winding street 
of a small wood-built city, and down its steep 
pavement a number of the Danes, after their 
repulsed assault, are seen rushing in headlong 
flight. A rich young chieftain, badly wounded, 
has been snatched up by his comrades from the 
thick conflict where he fell, and is being borne 
hurriedly past on a hastily constructed stretcher, 
while over his prostrate body and the heads of 
those who bear him are held the shields of his 
many followers, to ward off missiles thrown 
from windows overlooking the scene, where 
the townsfolk not actively engaged in hand-to- 
hand encounter (women, old men, and young 
children) bear their part in the general struggle. 
An effectual part it is, too, for a tile just thrown 
from the still out-stretched hand of a woman 
has struck down the Raven standard-bearer, 
and over and about him three other Danes 
have fallen confusedly, while beyond the 
spot where their bodies cumber the pathway 
a number of their vanquished companions, who 
have gained the shelter of the rampart gate, 
pause and regather their strength to fire part- 
ing shcts from their crossbows, and hurl back 
threats of future vengeance—before they make 
for the open country beyond, where the peaceful 
fields lie green in the early sunshine, and the 
old Saxon church in the distance breaks the line 
of the far purple hills. Compared with its 
predecessors, this fresco is seen to have less 
contrast of subtle characterisation than the 
Baptism of Edwin, and to be less distinguished 
by some one signally happy thought, such as 
the pervading breeze which animates the entire 
surface of the Romans; but it is also seen to 
heave with restless energy from the foot-worn 
steps of the city gate on the right to the public 
square on the left, where the soldiers of Edward 
the Elder are smiting the loiterers in the race 
for life. The colour of the first panel is mainly 
the red of the old sandstone on a bleak, sunless 
day, relieved by a silvery streak of river where 
the Medway is seen winding between the half- 
built fort and the remote blue Derbyshire hills. 
The colour of the second panel is the blue of an 
interior, and finds central expression in the 
dress of the young queen and the robe of the 
officiating priest. The scene just described is 
painted in the full flood of morning sunlight 
cast upon the dark sailor costumes of the Danes, 
and upon the white of the wood-built houses 
and of the quoins of the sandstone gate. It 
would not be easy to convey an adequate sense 
of its brilliancy. 








ART SALES. 


An important print sale was held at Christie’s 
on Wednesday in last week, when a large col- 
lection of the etchings of Méryon and other 
prints were disposed of. The Méryons were, as 
a whole, much more remarkable for quantity 


-than quality. They were not the carefully 
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chosen assemblage of a collector, but had 
apparently been brought together promiscuously 
for purposes of trade. A few, however, out of 
the one hundred and fifty sold were of really 
fine quality, and it is chiefly of some of these 
that we append}the prices. The ordinary pub- 
lished state of Le Pont Neuf et la Samaritaine 
fetched £10, the same of the Pont au Change 
vers 1784 selling for £9 9s, Both are after 
Nicolle, and among the best of Méryon’s 
smaller work. A fine impression of the always 
rare subject, Entrée du Couwvent des Capucins 
frangais & Athénes, in the second state, fetched 
£12 12s, (Fine Art Society) ; a not very brilliant 
impression of the Stryge, called in the sale cata- 
logue ‘‘ second'state,” but really the first, fell 
for £11 11s. A good impression of Le Pont Neuf 
reached £11 10s.; and avery bright impression 
of Le Pont au Change, in the first state, with 
the balloon ‘‘ Speranza,” £15 15s. (Horne); an 
impression of the Abside, described in the sale 
catalogue as in the second state, but really in 
the third, with the date erased, fell for £11; 
while a magnificent impression of the second 
state of that subject—the state immediately 
before that in which the date was erased— 
was properly appreciated by connoisseurs, and 
reached the sum of £25 4s. (Noseda). Therewere 
likewise a few pencil drawings by Méryon; 
not generally the completed drawing which he 
made before executing the etching, but charm- 
ing fragmentary and preparatory studies. One 
of the best lots—a preparation for the Rue des 
Chantres—fell to Mr. Thibaudeau; who also 
purchased a New Zealand drawing, not really 
that which Méryon made on the spot, but, as 
his own words inscribed upon it testify, ‘‘ after 
my original drawing made at Akaroa.” The 
distinction between Méryon’s preparatory 
studies and the finished work afterwards made 
from them as the final preparation for the 
etching is always interesting to the amateur. 
Of the highly priced impressions of The Liber 
Studiorum of Turner sold the same day, we note 
the ‘‘ Castle above the Meadows,” commonly 
known as Oakhampton—a very pleasant impres- 
sion—£10 10s. (Addington); Z'he Little Devil’s 
Bridge, £21 (Waller); The Leader Sea-piece, 
£14 3s. 6d.; London, from Greenwich, a toler- 
able impression, £11 (Agnew); The Junction of 
the Severn and Wye, a beautiful impression, 
undoubtedly in the second state, £14 14s. 
(Agnew); Woman at a Tank, sometimes called 
**Hindoo Ablutions,” £12 12s. (Waller); The 
River Wye, £19 19s, (Whitehead); and The 
Source of the Arveron, a fine first state, £21 
(Colnaghi). A few etchings by Whistler, 
Waltner, and other artists were also sold. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. Husert Herxomer, A.R.A., has been 
for some time past engaged in the preparation 
of a large picture for the proprietors of the 
Magazine of Art, which he has executed for the 
special purpose of raising art in the streets to 
a higher level and bringing its influence to bear 
on those who have little other opportunity of 
being benefited by it. The subject is one on 
which the artist feels very strongly. In a 
recent lecture he said ‘‘the hideousness and 
vulgarity of pictorial advertisements seem an 
insult to the understanding of our thinking and 
educated classes,” and the magnificent work he 
has just completed is designed to promote a 
better state of things. The picture is now 
being engraved, and it is hoped the means to be 
employed in carrying out the artist’s object will 
have the desired effect. 


THE Irish National Gallery has just become 
possessed of a very characteristic example of 
Franz Hals, A Young Man selling Fish. It 
came from the Wilson sale in Paris, and was 
bought for about four hundred pounds. The 
picture is engraved in the earlier illustrated 





catalogue of the Wilson collection—the cata- 
logue issued a few years ago. 


Mr. ANDREW TUER is far advanced, we hear, 
with a book on Bartolozzi, which will contain 
not only a series of carefully issued illustrations, 
but all kinds of particulars with reference to 
this now fashionable engraver, his works, his 
pupils, prices, and other matter. Mr. Tuer’s 
own collection of Bartolozzis, formed to assist 
him in the writing of his forthcoming yolume, 
will shortly come into the market. 


Mr. W. Tuompson WATKIN informs us that 
a new Tabula Honestae Missionis has been found 
on the banks of the Meuse at Lidge. It is 
apparently of the early part of the reign of 
Trajan, but the exact year has not yet been 
determined. Its chief interest consists in its 
giving the name of a new Legate, or Governor, 
of Britain, Titus Avidius Nepos. It is in favour 
of two alae and six cohorts, all of which were 
previously known as forming part of the Bri- 
tanno-Roman arm y. 


THE most important contribution to the 

twentieth volume agg series) of the Numis- 
matic Chronicle is Mr. B. V. Head’s admirable 
essay on ‘The Chronological Sequence of the 
Coins of Ephesus,” which has been published in 
a separate form as a History of the Coinage of 
Ephesus, and reviewed in the ACADEMY (Sept. 
11, 1880). Another valuable paper is Canon 
Greenwell’s notes ‘‘On Some Rare Greek Coins” 
in his own collection, including an unpublished 
tetradrachm of Eryx with Aphrodite and Eros 
on the obverse, a fine tetradrachm of Am- 
phipolis, an octadrachm of Abdera, and a very 
noteworthy Cyzicene stater with a bearded and 
bald laureate head, which is undoubtedly a 
portrait, and probably the first portrait of a 
living man ever set upona coin. Mr. Thomas 
contributes a curious and interesting paper on 
the Indian Swastika, the triquetra, and other 
sun symbols; and Prof. Percy Gardner attacks 
a kindred subject in his article on ‘‘ Ares asa 
Sun-god,” in which he traces solar symbols in 
the coinage of Macedonia and Thrace. The 
Thracian Ares Prof. Gardner identifies as a sun- 
god, and takes the laureate head on the gold 
coins of Philip II. of Macedon to represent, not 
Heracles or Apollo, but Ares. Prof. Gardner 
has also a paper ‘“ On Some Coins of Syria and 
Bactria,” in which he discusses a coin of 
Agathocles, with types of Alexander, and some 
early Seleucid pieces. Dr. A. Colson, of Noyon, 
has two articles—on a coin of Tarentum illus- 
trating farriery, and on coins generally ascribed 
to Livia wife of Augustus. Mr. Arthur Evans 
has a good paper on a series of Illyrian coins, 
which, he says, 
‘*shows us the two ends and some of the inter- 
vening links of a long chain of foreign influence. 
The earlier issue of King Genthios displays the 
shield and helmet of Macedon ; the coins of the 
unknown prince, whom we may justly look upon 
as the last of his successors, bear upon them the 
tutelary divinities of Republican Rome.” 


Mr. B. V. Head contributes a curious account 
of a Himyaratic tetradrachm copied from 
the coinage of Alexander, and bearing 
in Himyaritic letters the name of a king, 
which Mr. Head reads Ab-yatha’, but which is 
unknown in the history of Arabia Felix. In 
the same paper Mr. Head examines M. Schum- 
berger’s views as expressed in Le T'résor de San’d. 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole furnishes a lithographic 
table of the Mohammedan dynasties during the 
Khalifate, with the view of assisting Oriental 
numismatists. There are also a good many 
papers on English and Scotch coins, and one on 
the coins of the decline of the Mongols in Persia 
by Gen. Schindler. 


WE have already noticed the researches that 
Dr. Richter has been making among the various 
writings of Leonardo da Vinci, and the interest- 
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ing results he has gained. These writings are 
so scattered ,that it jis very difficult to gaina 
clear and consecutive meaning from them. 
Often pages are lost ; and the subject begun in 
one place is broken off, and continued perhaps 
in quite another book in a different collection. 
Nothing, in fact, can well be more intricate than 
the manner in which the MSS. are composed. 
Sometimes they are the mere hasty jottings of 
an artist’s note-book; at others they are the 
well-considered results of scientific knowledge. 
It is impossible to say what may come next, or 
where gold may be hidden.* Under these circum- 
stances it is no small boon to the artistic world 
that M. Ravaisson-Mollieu has undertaken the 
task of translating and editing the whole of the 
twelve books of MS. in the possession of the 
French Institute. In the March number of 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts M. Ravaisson gives 
a history of the da Vinci MSS., and describes 
the difficulty he had in deciphering them. In 
the first place, instead of reading through a 
looking-glass, as most translators have done, he 
thought it better, considering the gigantic task 
before him, to construct an entire da Vinci 
alphabet ; but, even when he had mastered this, 
the capricious distribution of syllables, the 
irregularities of spelling and punctuation, and 
the utter want of all arrangement threw endless 
difficulties in his way. In spite of all, however, 
M. Ravaisson persevered; and, the I'rench 
Government giving their cordial support, he 
decided to publish the whole of the twelve books 
in exact photographic facsimile, as well as a 
translation. The first publication of this grand 
undertaking was made at the beginning of this 
year, and consists of the MS. marked A by 
Venturi, which is reproduced with a faithful- 
ness extending even to the discoloration of the 
paper. Other books are soon to follow, so that 
the world will soon be in possession of all the 
wisdom stored in these Paris MSS., which are 
known to contain notes on hydraulics, optics, 
astronomy, and other sciences far in advance of 
Leonardo’s own time, if they do not actually 
reyeal anything unknown to modern science. 
lf we add to this patriotic French under- 
taking the work which Dr. Richter is about to 
bring out in English and German giving a 
fresh translation of the Trattato, we shall see 
that it only needs the complete translation of 
the Ambrosian MSS. at Milan to solve all the 
mysteries that have hitherto clung to the name 
of Leonardo da Vinci. 


We learn that M. Lefébure, author of the 
well-known Traduction comparée des Hymnes au 
Soleil composant le XV. Chapitre du Ritual 
funéraire égyptien, has been appointed to the 
Directorship of the new French School of 
Kgyptology at Cairo. M. Lefébure has hitherto 
filled a subordinate place in the French postal 
service, and well merits the promotion which 
enables him to devote his talents to science. 


SenHor Gerson DA CunHA has published at 
Bombay the first part of a work entitled Contri- 
butions to the Study of Indo-Portuguese Numis- 
matics, which carries the subject from the 
foundation of Goa down to the year 1560. 


M. BascHET announces a photograph—to 
form a pendant to that of the “‘ Libérateur du 
Territoire ”’—from a drawing by M. G. Lefebvre, 
of the ‘‘Punch” given by the commercial 
travellers to M. Gambetta at Cherbourg. 

A soctety has been formed in Paris by some 
amateur archaeologists for the purpose of 
re-opening the excavations at Tunis, which 
yielded such interesting results some years ago 
when they were undertaken by the Baron de 
Billing on the part of the French Government. 
Several curious objects have been discovered, 
not only the usual amphorae, paterae, &c., 
found in burial-places, but a number of small 
skulls in stone of very strange form sealed 
with little bits of bronze. These are to be 


opened only in the presence of the members of 
the society. The latest discovery announced in 
the Chronique des Arts is that a temple, 
dedicated to Heracles, has been uncovered, and 
that in it has been found a beautiful statue of 
that god in white marble, and seemingly of 
Greek origin. 


WE learn from the Times that 'M. Léon 
Cahun, who went out last year to the East 
charged with a mission from the French 
Minister of Public Instruction, has just returned. 
He has been able to explore little-known parts 
of Northern Mesopotamia, and examine a good 
number of undescribed ruins. Among the 
most interesting are those of a manufactory of 
pottery established at Rakka in 1108 by the 
Sultan Mahmoud-Abou-al-Hasim, Parthian 
ruins at Djaber, and a Roman villa absolutely 
intact at Hessafa, the ancient Sergiopolis, be- 
tween Palmyra and the Euphrates. 


On May 1 a national exhibition will be 
opened at Milan under royal patronage, at 
which all objects will find a place, from fine art 
to agriculture. The number of paintings 
promised from all parts of Italy is about 3,000, 
of works of sculpture 1,000. The exhibition 
will remain open till the end of November. 


M. A. CarBAuLT has published (Paris : 
Thorin) a little volume upon the Athenian 
Trireme, originally written as a thesis for a 
doctor’s degree at the Sorbonne. In it he 
maintains the orthodox view, which has recently 
been questioned, that the rows of oars were 
placed diagonally one above the other. 


AN important international photographic 
exhibition is being held in the Austrian 
Museum at Vienna. It seems to be more 
devoted to the scientific and technical applica- 
tions of photography than to portraiture or 
landscape. Some of the most noteworthy works 
are the hiographs and chemigraphs exhibited 
by the Royal Military Geographical Institute. 
These show the important applications to 
military science of which photography is cap- 
able. A large space is also accorded to the 
so-called momentary photographs, which take 
objects in rapid movement. None of these, 
however, are so remarkable as those exhibited 
lately in England. 


THE most interesting article in the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts for March is that by M. Ravais- 
son-Mollieu noticed above, but others remain 
which call for remark. M. O. Rayet, an 
archaeologist well known by his own researches, 
expresses his views regarding the much-talked- 
of statuette of Athené Parthenos recently found 
at Athens, and described by Mr. OC. T. Newton 
in the ACADEMY of February 12. ‘‘ The Pre- 
servation and Restoration of Historic Monu- 
ments” forms the subject of a first article by 
M. Paul Gont. M. L. Gonse continues his 
account of the works of Jules Jacquemart, the 
recent acquisitions of the Louvre in modern 
sculpture are discussed by M. Courajod, and the 
collection of M. Roxard de la Salle is reviewed 
by M. Paul Mantz. 


Herk ALFRED RuseErtT has communicated to 
the Deutsches Montagsblatt an account of the re- 
cently discovered portrait of Goethe. It is an ori- 
ginal chalk-drawing by Gerhard yon Kiigelgen. 
Hitherto, three life-size portraits of the poet 
by this master, all of them in oil, have been 
known to exist. The first of these, painted in 
1808, is in the possession of the Imperial 
Russian University of Dorpat. The second is 
the property of Baron Franz yon Bernus, of 
Neuburg, near Heidelberg. The third was 
purchased in 1822, after the painter’s death, by 
Dr. Rauch, of Dorpat, one of the Ozar’s 
physicians in ordinary, and was by him be- 
queathed to his daughter, Frau von Dehne, of 
Riickel, in Esthonia. The two latter paintings 
| were copies by Kiigelgen’s own hand from his 





original life-size picture of Goethe. Both were 
painted in 1810. The chalk-drawing which has 
just come to light has many points of resem- 
blance to the three oil-paintings, but where 
the copies of 1810 differ from the original of 1808 
itresembles the original. Herr Rubert believes 
that it served as the sketch from which Kiigel- 
gen worked while executing the likeness of 
1808, and goes so far as to say that in many 
points it is preferable to all the three oil-paint- 
ings. Thereis nodoubt about its genuineness ; 
it bears on its back the inscription, ‘‘ del. Gerh. 
v. Kiigelchen.” Goethe himself gave it to the 
Hofrath Rochlitz, of Leipzig, who bequeathed it 
in his will to the Kirchenrath Meissner, of 
Dresden, who in turn left it to his daughter, 
the wife of Pastor Engel, of Greiz, in whose 
possession it now is. It may be satisfactory to 
many to learn that the picture and its history 
have undergone the severe probation of what 
we may call the final court of appeal on all 
matters relating to Goethe—the Freie deutsche 
Hochstift of Frankfurt, which has published 
the following judicial document :—‘* Das 
Goethebild ist dusserst willkommen. Die 
Kreidezeichnung muss offenbar yon Kiigelgen 
mit grossem Fleisse liebevoll ausgefiihrt sein. 
Das Vorhandensein einer solchen war bisher 
vollig unbekannt.” As a photographer in Greiz 
has been commissioned to copy the chalk-draw- 
ing with a view to publication, a lengthened 
description of it seems unnecessary. 

THE death is announced of Mr. John Prescott 
Knight, R.A., on March 26, at the age of 
seventy-eight. He first exhibited portraits in 
about 1827. In 1844 he was elected a member 
of the Royal Academy, and two years later 
secretary, an office from which he retired in 
1873. 


Messrs. Marcus WARD AND Oo. have sent 
us a packet of ‘‘ Easter Cards,” each con- 
veniently fitted into an envelope of the right 
size. The designs are seasonable, being for the 
most part bright flowers of the opening spring, 
with a short text. In our opinion, Christmas 
cards, in becoming too popular, have sadly lost 
their appropriateness. No such charge can be 
brought against these, which seem to us far 
more graceful presents than Easter eggs. The 
name of the publishers speaks for the artistio 
character of the execution. 
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THE STAGE, 


“ ROMEO AND JULIET” AT THE COURT 
THEATRE, 


MpME. MopsEska’s Juliet, which was seen for 
the first time in London on Saturday, is a 
creditable and distinguished effort in the face 
of difficulty, but it is not a success. We have 
had foreign Juliets before now, and one of 
them, Mdlle. Stella Colas, was extraordinarily 
triumphant. Her foreign accent was stronger 
than Mdme. Modjeska’s, but she had youth, 
impulse, the beauty of colour and gesture, that 
fitted her for Juliet precisely. Mdme. Modjeska 
is beautiful and graceful, and we have said 
already her outland accent is not so pronounced 
as was that of Mdlle. Colas. But it is not the 
exact degree of foreign accent that is the mis- 
chief in the English theatre—it is the presence 
of it at all. Again, the beauty of Mdme. 
Modjeska does not accord with Juliet’s; her 
grace of gesture is of more mature years than 
that of the Veronese maiden; and when she 
says of marriage that, by reason of her tender 
years, it is “an honour” that she ‘‘ dreams not 
of”’ the inappropriateness of the observation is 
distinctly visible. These are things which a 
purely conventional view of the functions of 
stage comment might lead us to pass over, but 
they are of the essentials of the matter, and we 
must be suffered to point them out. The wild 
joy of Juliet, her girlish rapture and distress, 
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her grace and glow—so Italian, if you will, but, 
still more, so young—these the accomplished 
Polish actress is unable to exhibit. Her 
passion and her coquetry are those of a 
woman. But even early in the performance— 
as early as the balcony scene—it becomes 
evident that the actress has studied the 
character with her usual intelligence and with 
her usual closeness, and that her interpreta- 
tion has been conceived in the spirit of an artist. 
No unworthy success, no twisting of the text 
to novel and inappropriate purposes, is 
attempted; and the art of facial expression 
and the knowledge of stage business—both of 
them employed by an actress of refinement and 
taste—result in a performance which, as we 
said at the beginning, is in a high degree credit- 
able. We should like to be able to add that it is 
wholly satisfactory, but the warmer admirers of 
Mdme. Modjeska may profitably reflect that 
even our English-born actresses have hardly 
given us one ideal Juliet since the days of Miss 
O’Neil. Miss Neilson much more recently was 
delightful in the part—she, at least, was 
splendidly Southern in her beauty and impulse. 
Since her death there has been no one. Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson is fairly to be credited with 
a success in Romeo. He has earnestness, if he 
has hardly intensity of passion, and his render- 
ing of a character is always one which he has 
thought out carefully for himself. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett is one of several actors who have played 
Mercutio with noticeable excellence. ‘The 
public, however, is a little too much inclined 
to forget that the part, though short, is almost 
necessarily effective. Generally it suffers only 
trom over-boisterousness; and, in Mr. Barrett’s 
hands, this is not so. Again, the public is too 
apt to expect undue effect from the delivery of 
the famous address beginning ‘‘Uh! then 1] 
see Queen Mab hath been with you.” A real 
success is not to be made or tested by the 
delivery of stated speeches closely observed — 
sucha speech as this one, such aspeech as Portia’s 
on the ‘quality of mercy,” such a speech as 
Jaques’ on the Seven Ages. The delivery of 
such addresses might fairly test a pupil in a class 
for elocution, but it is but an insignificant part 
of the business of an actor, and both by 
the public and the profession far too great 
a point is generally made of it. The cnar- 
acter of Friar Lawrence is played by Mr. 
John Ryder with equal vigour and discretion. 
The actor who plays the apothecary—Mr. 
G. W. Anson—does not make the mistake 
of making too much of him. Lomco and Juliet 
at the Court Theatre appears to be equipped for 
a considerable run. ‘The scenery is sutlicient 
and the dresses bright, and there is some 
originality—but we cannot say wholly com- 


mendable originality—in the arrangement of, 
the scenes. Shakspere’s words are spoken from | 


beginning to end, and the ridiculous con- 
clusion commonly adopted is, at the Court, 
discarded; and this measure of respect to Shak- 
spere makes us wish that even a yet larger 
homage had been paid—by the subordination ot 
the convenience of the stage carpenter to the 
fuithful presentation of all scenes in their right- 
ful sequence. Still, even then, with Mdme. 
Modjeska as Juliet, we could not have considered 
the performance a satisfactory one. 





WE hear that the new play in preparation at 
Sadler’s Wells is an adaptation of a successful 
Hnglish novel. It is made by the young 
dramatist to whom we owe A Clerical Lrror, 
the bright little piece long played at the Court 
Theatre. The new play, in which Miss Bate- 
man (Mrs. Crowe) will bave a principal part, 
is nevertheless not a one-part play. ‘There are 
good parts for Mr. E. H. Brooke and Mr. 
Beveridge; and also for Miss Kate Pattison, 











the young actress who, during Mrs. Kendal’s 
absence from the cast of The Money-Spinner, 
took that lady’s part with uncommon success. 


At the Imperial Theatre, of afternoons, Miss 
Helen Barry, who has hitherto been reckoned 
more an actress of drama than of comedy, has 
been playing with some vigour the principal 
part in Mr. Boucicault’s early comedy London 
Assurance. 


THE new piece at the Princess’s Theatre will 
be played for the first time to-night. It is by 
Mr. Richard Lee, and it is understood that its 
interest will be of a sensational rather than of 
a literary kind. 
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MUSIC, 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
AN overture by Herr-Svensden was the only 
novelty at the third Philharmonic Concert 
(Thursday, March 24). It is a ‘‘ symphonic 
introduction” to the triple drama of Sigurd 
Slembe, or ‘* Bastard,’’ written by the famous 
Norwegian poet, Bjirnstjerne Bjirnson. The 
play deals with no actual or historic Sigurd, but 
with an imaginary hero of that name. The music 
is interesting and original, if not altogether satis- 
factory. The overture was placed at the end of 
an unusually long programme, and we shall 
hope to hear it again, under more favour- 
able circumstances. Herr Joachim played in 
magnificent style Beethoven's violin concerto 
and a nocturne of his own composition. Spohr’s 
Power of Sound, and Sterndale Bennett's fan- 
tasia overture, Paradise and the Peri, were per- 
formed with much precision and more than 
usual delicacy. Mdile. Orgein and Mr. Sims 
Reeves were the vocalists announced ; the latter 
did not appear, Mr. Frank Boyle taking his 
place. Mdlle. Orgein sang “ L’ Amero,” from 
Mozart’s dramatic cantata, J/ Ie pastore, the 
violin obbligato being played by Herr Joachim. 

Cherubini’s grand and solemn Requiem in © 
minor was performed last Friday for the first 
time by the Sacred Harmonic Society. The 
scanty applause seemed to betoken that the 
work was not properly appreciated; it has, 
however, only to become generally known in 

order to become greatly admired. The music is 
too grand and too sublime to be at once under- 
stood ; it contains no solos, and appeals in no 
way tothe popular taste. It is regarded, and 
justly, as Cherubini’s masterpiece. The per- 
formance of the work, though good, was not all 
that could be desired with respect to pure in- 
tonation and shading. The programme included 
Handel’s Coronation anthem, 7'he King shall 
rejoice, and Mendelssohn’s Athalie. The attend- 
ance was very large. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a finer 
rendering than that given last Saturday at the 
Orystal Palace of Schubert’s immortal symphony 
inC major. Itis the last of the nine, and, in 
tact, the culminating work of the composer’s 
ufe. It was commenced in March 1828, and he 
died in the following November. It was dis- 
covered in 1838 by Schumann, performed at 
Leipsic in the following year under the direc- 
tion of Mendelssohn, and first given in England 
at the Crystal Palace in 1857. Mr. George 
Grove and Mr. August Manns deserve the 
nearty thanks of all lovers of music for the 
»pportunity granted to them of hearing such 
perfect performances of the whole of Franz 
schubert’s symphonies. The last two are the 
greatest, but they are all interesting, and there 
is not a dull bur in any one of them. The 
programme of Saturday’s concert was ex- 
tremely long, and, as usual, the novelty—Mr. 
Mackenzie's Scottish Rhapsody—was placed at 
the end. 

Mdme. Schumann again delighted a large and 
critical audience at last Monday’s Popular Con- 
cert. She played Chopin’s beautiful nocturne in 
B major (op..62) and his scherzo in B minor 





(op. 20), and, for an encore, a valse by the same 
composer. Her interpretation of Chopin is 
perfect ; she makes us forget the player—one 
thinks only of the dreamy, romantic, and fitful 
music. . Eugene d’Albert took part in a 
‘trio by Mozart and the Hungarian dances by 
Brahms and Joachim. The concert commenced 
with a very fine performance of Beethoven’s 
quartet in F minor by Messrs. Joachim, L, 
Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


WE regret to announce the death of Herr 
Nicholas Rubinstein, the younger brother of 
the illustrious pianist aA composer, Anton 
Rubinstein, and himself a pianist of great 
ability. He appeared at the Musical Union in 
1861. He was Director of the Moscow Conser- 
vatoire of Music. 











HE EDINBURGH REVIEW for 


APRIL will be published on TUESDAY, Apri 12TH. ADVER- 
TISEMENTS intended for ivsertion cannot be received by the Publishers 
later than TUESDAY NEXT, the 5TH INSTANT. 

London: LONGMANS & Co., 39, Paternoster-row, E.C, 

NEW WORK BY MR. SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, 

In crown 8vo, half-bound, with gilt top, price 8s. 6d. 


UTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE 


TRANSLATIONS. By SHADWORTH II, Hopason, Hon. LL.D. 
Edin.; Author of ** The Philosophy of Keflection,” ‘Time and Space,” and 
*The Theory of Practice.” 


London ; LONGMANS & Co, 


SEFUL GUIDES.—One Shilling, 
post-free. 
HOW BOYS can GO to SEA. 
HOW to ENTER the CIVIL SERVICE. 
THINGS every CLERK ought to KNOW. 
London; B. C. SUTHERLAND, 23, Benhill-road, 8.E. 





3 e,° 
LD BIBLES.—Rare Editions of 
TYNDALF’s, CRANMER’S, BISHOP’S. GENEVAN, &c., for 
ee of JOSEPH J, GREEN, Stanstead, Mount Fitchet, 
“SSX. 





BIBLE REVISION. 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: 


The Six Principal English Versions of the New Testament, in parallel 
columns, beneath the Greek Original Text. Wiclif, 1380.—Tynd.le, 
1534.—Cranmer, 1539,—Geneva, 1507,—Rheims, 1552.—Authorised, i611, 
l very handsome vol,, 4to, £2 23.; or morocco, gilt edges. 

**In form and sul it is an ad le present for any clergyman.” 
Observer. 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 
And svld by all Booksellers, 





Now ready, small folio, price 12s. 6d, 


Tv mray ' Ala 

A NEW ARTISTIC ALPHABET. 

Designed by THEODORE DE Bry, MDXCV, 
From the Athenaeum. 

** A capital reproduction from one of the scurcest works of its kind, made 
in facsimile from a copy in the library of the late Sir W. Stirling Maxweil, 
. . « ‘These jetters have a charm of their own, which is due to careful 
combination of lines, delicacy and extreme spirit of delineation, picturesque 
grouping of iucidental detail, and precise engraving.” 

From the Jeweller and Metal Worker. 

“Messrs. G. Waterstou & Sous have produced this rare work in a first- 
class style. . . ~ It should be extensively patrunised by all interested iu 
artistic ornamentation.” 

London : GEORGE WATERSTON & SONS, 9, Rose-street ; and Edinburgh : 
56, Hanover-street. 


HE EARL of BEACONSFIELD.—The 
ENGRAVING by R. JOSEY after Mr. H. WEIGALL’S Portrait is now 


completed, and can be VIEWED at the FINE ART SUCLETY’s, 148, NeW 
BOND STREET.—Artist’s Provfs, £4 4s.; l’rints, £1 Is, 


ATITLAND CLUB BOOKS.—For SALE, 

a PERFECT SET in 107 VOLUMES, all printed on the Club Paper, 

and all in the original Club Boarding.—Apply to Mr. MACLEHOSE, Buovk- 
seller to the University, Glasgow. 





ONDON LIBRARY. 
12, ST JAMES'S SQUARE,—Founded in 1841, 
PATRON—ILLR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 











PRESIDENT—THOMAs CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 99,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
ia various Languages. Subscriptiou, £5 a-yeur, or £2 with Entrance-tve 
of £6; Life Membership, £20, 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, 
Reauing-room open from Ten to Half-pustSiy Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 


" . 
ro PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
and PERKIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Truth, brief News & Opinion, the Furniture Guzet, 
the Keview, and other high-class luolications, call attention te the 
facilities they possess tor the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERLODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 





Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Priating, or Printing aud Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queeu-street, 
London, W.C. 
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I ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
DRAWINGS by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS may be 
obtained at GEORGE LOVE'S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL KOW, 
LONDON. The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have formed 
portions of the most i 1 collecti A Catalogue of a small portion 
of the Stock will be sent on receipt of two penny postage stainps. 
*,* Established above 60 years. 
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THEATRES. 


URT THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 





To-night, at 8, will be —— SHAKSPERE’S Tragedy of 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Characters by Messrs. Wilson Barrett, John Ryder, Forbes-Robertson, 
€lifford Cooper, E. Price, Norman Forbes, E. B. Norman, Brian Darley, 
Neville Doone, J. W. Phipps, W. I. Grainger, E. Butler, &c., and G. W. 
Anson ¢ Mesdames Helena Modjeska, M. A. Giffard, B. Garuicr, J. Clifford, 


&c., and RK, G. Le Thiere. 
TWO OLD Boys. 


Preceded, at 7, by 
Box-office open from 11 to 5. Doors open at 6.45, Carriages at 11. No fees. 


Acting Manager, Mr. H. HeERMAN, 


RURY L A N E. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


To-night, THE WORLD 
A Grand Sensational Drama, by MERRITT, PETTITT, and IIARRIS, pro- 
nounced by the 7'imes newspaper, in its review of the theatrical year, to be 
most undoubtedly the gzeatest success of the year. 

Preceded by THE STORES, 

Messrs. Augustus Harris, William Rignold, Macklin, Gibson, Boleyn, 
Lilly, Gresham, Kidley, and Harry Jackson ; Mesdamnes Fanny Josephs, 


Fanny Brough, Maude de Vere, M* Remere, aud Louisa Payne, 
LY THEATRE. 


at Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 


To-night, at 7.30, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

At 8.15, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, by HENRY J, BYRON, 
‘called THE UPPER CRUsf, 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, Jon Billington, Kk, W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E, D 
Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Koland Phillips, and Emily Thorne, 

At 10.15, THE STEEPLECHASE ; or, TOOLE in the PIGSKIN, 

Box-office open from 10 till 5, Prices }s.to £338. No free list. No fees 
‘or booking. Doors open at 7. 


NOTICE.—The Theatre will RE-OPEN on SATURDAY, APRIL 16, with 
‘ah entirely new Opera Comique, in three acts, by OFFENBACH, entitled 
MARGOT 


. time'in ‘this cacntry). Produced under the immediate direction of Mr. 
b. FWRNIE, Supported by a strongly augmented company, and 


cena imise-en-sccue. 
NEW s WwW SADLER? Ss 
(200 yards from the Angel.) 


To-night, Miss BATEMAN (Mrs. Crowe) as 
MARY WARNER, 
In Tom TAYLOn's popular Draina, for ‘WO WEEKS ONLY. 
Prices from td. to 7s, 6U. Doors open at 6.30. No fees, 
This Theatre will CLOSE during Passion Week. 














OBE THEATRE 


Under the direction of Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM, 


WELLS. 





PERA COMIQUE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D'Oyhy CARTE. 


LAST NIGHT.—At 8.45, 
THE PIRATES OF PENZAN 
A new and original Melodramatic Opera, by Messrs. W. = GILBERT and 
ARTHUR erry AN, 
Preceded, at y IN THE SULKS, 
By Messrs.” yuan DESPREZ and ALFRED CELLIER. 

Messrs. G, Grossmith, Richard Temple, Rutland Barrington, Durward 
lely, F. Thornton, and Geo. Temple ; Mesdames Emilie Petrelli, Ellen 
Shirley, Jessie Bond, K. Brandram, Gwynne, Barlow, and Alice Barnett. 

Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. 

At EASTER will be produced a new h 
GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


RINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 





Opera by Messrs, W. 8. 








To-night, at 8.40, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 
x F. C, BURNAND. 
ed, at 7.50, by a one-act Comedy, by SYDNEY GRUNDY, 
IN HONOUR BOUND. 

Messrs. Coghlan, Flockton, W. Herbert, Eric Bayley, Rowland Buckstone, 
and Edgar Bruce; Mesdumes Amy Koselle, Myra Holme, C, Grabame, 
Leigh Murray, &c, 

New scenery by Mr. Bruce Smith, 


rs open at 7.30. Box-office open daily from 11 to 5. 


To-night, at 7.45, an entircly new and original romantic spectacular 
Drama of sensational i interest, entitled 


BRANDED, 





NCESS’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. WALTER Goocu. 





Written by RICHARD LEE. 
New and realistic scenery by Charles Brooke. 
dentat music by Michael Connelly. New muitary costumes direct from the 
Army Coutractors, Paris. The horses supplied by Mr. George Sanger. 
Ireceded, at 7, by the Farce, 
THE INTRIGUE, 


Doors open at 6.30, Box-office open daily, 


New overture and inci- 


ALTY THEATRE. 


RoY 
b Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 
To-night, at 7.30, a new and original — by Jor MACKAY, entitled 
PEGG 
To conclude with DON JUAN aa, 
Now in the full tide of its success. 

Mesdames Kate Lawler, Harriet Coveney, Amy Crawford, Ruth Francis, 
Florence Lavender, Sylvia Grey, and E, Kitta ; ; Messrs. Edward Highton, 
Frank Cooper, H. Kelcey, H, Martell, and Seymour Dallas. 

New and realistic scenery specially — and executed by Bruce Smith. 


Aoting and general Business for Kate Lawler, CECIL KALKIGH. 
Stage Manager, E. RIGHTON. ‘ 





GOLD MEDAL, 


FRY’S 


Guaranteed Pure Cocoa 01 only. 


et 


EXHIBITION, 1878. 
A ‘perfectly pure and delicious 


4 PARIS 


beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted, 


COCO 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air.—Dr. HAassaLt, 


**Tt is strictly pure, and well a in every way.’ 


W. Sroppart, F.L.C., F C. S., City Analyst, Bristol. 


‘Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


_|EXTRAC 


J. S. FRY 





Cuas, A, Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.L, Analyst for Dublin, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION, 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp STRExr | 


and CHARING C088, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK 


h } 





BAN K, 


Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened ceording to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
ani 4 —¥ allowed on t i monthly t when not drawn 
below £25. No commision charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, ividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase aud sale of Stocks 
and Shares, 

Letters 2 of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full partictilars, on application. 


lst March, 1880, FRANCIS seeannantannsattn Manager. 


T 1, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
yg doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Pal ical, Royal grap . 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «examples of MODERN AKT selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Mecissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &v., &c., &c. 


‘a3. 





Seut 











Just published, in Cloth Portfolio, Six Guineas the Set. 

TWELVE AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS and DRAW- 
INGS, by PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, mostly of Scottish mountain 
scenery, and including copies of | i in hrome and of sey's 
and charcoal drawings. The twolve subjects are mounted on unite: 
boards, 2 28}in. by Zlin. Each /.utotype cau be obtained separately, 
price 10s. 6d. 

COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS,” after the painting by W. 

FIELD, Esq., on India, two sizes, 42s, and 21s, 


PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 
‘0 adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
Gensel Manager, W.8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER, 


ty RNISH your! HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


ROUGHOUT on 

MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, best, and most liberal, 

‘ash prices. 

No extra charge for time given. 

Tilustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, w.c. Established 1862. 


MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 


H e@ ofthe above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
houses in the metropolis. 

Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 

Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 

Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 

And all other goods in great variety. 

F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-tourt-road ; and 19, 20, an@ 21, 

Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


 maeinae & CO,’S OWN S SAUCE, 
QGours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


OTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


es = Also 
ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 























CAUTION—BEWARE. of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS ;— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W, 





& SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON, 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT SAFET 


MATCHES. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 

ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS 

Are free from SMELL 

Are manufactured 

Without Phosphorus 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed 

Are very DAMP PROOF 


LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in 
the event of Injury, may be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company insuring against Accidents of all kinds 
The Rt, Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,009, 
MOVERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to = —— at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, and West 
id Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Chariug-cross, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OF INTEREST TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, AND ALL WHO SUFFER 
FROM CHE ST COMP. LAINTS 
RECEIVED MARCH 2, 1881, from 
S. PEARSALL, Esy., Vicar Choral, Lichfield Cathedral ;— 
au few more boxes of 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


l cannot get on at all without them.” 
They give instant relicf, and taste pleasantly, 
_ Price Is. 14d. and | as. 9 9d. per box. 


OCKYER’S SULPHURHAIR RESTORER. 


Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones, 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


** Kindly send me 


EPPER'S QUININE ond IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and inducos a proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forees 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYL LIN.—A 


fluid bination for Der tof the Liver, particularily when 
arising from sligtt congestion, Dy gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy ftecling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum aud Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as eftctive for removing 
bile—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, Loudon, whose 
name must be on the label.—Bottles 28 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Soid by all 
Chemists. 


DINN EFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion, 
And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and 








Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
REVISED VERSION. 


THE JOINT PROPERTY 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITIES cll OAFORD and CAMBRIDGE. 


THE ACADEMY. [Apri 9, 1881.—No. 465. - 














) . SIX EDITIONS, in various sizes of type, will be published by the UNIVERSITY PRESSES about the middle of May, 
in Cloth and various styles of Bindings :-— 


























Cloth. Paste Grain. Morocco. : Morocco Circuit. 
Pica, Royal 8vo_— . - . - . - 12s. 6d. — 25s. Od. — 
Pica, Demy 8vo_— - - - ° - - - 8s. Od. —_— 18s.0d. | ome 
Longprimer, Crown (two styles of type) - - - - 4s. 6d. 6s. Od. 9s.6d. | 12s. 0d. 
Brevier, 16mo - - - - - - - 2s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 6s. Od. 8s. 6d. 
Nonpareil, 32mo__- - - - - - - 1s. Od. 2s. Od. 4s.6d. 6s. Od. 
LONDON: , 
HENRY FROWDE, | C. J. CLAY, M.A., 
@xford Garehouse, | Cambridge Garehouse, 
A PATERNOSTER Row. | 17, inees sm tow. 








The Revised Version of the New Testament, THE LITURGY and RITUAL of 


ae eee! Missal. By F, E. Warren, Fellow of St. John’s College, 


The following OXFORD EDITIONS - will be ree 7 on or about the 1l7rm of MAY next. Prompt Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 
_ Supplies msy be secured by ordering immediately of the Booksellers. 

















Paste Morocco 
| Cloth. Grain, Morocco. Circuit. THE BOOKS of JOB, PSALMS, 
| ea aS NEES ee PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES, ard the SONG of 
| SOLOMON, according to the Wycliffite Version made by 
Pica, Royal 8vo - - - | 12s. 6d. eee 25s. Od. en Nichotas DE HEREFORD about A.D. 1381, and Revised 
: | by Jonn Purvey about A.D. 1388, Formerly Edited by 
Pica, Demy 8vo 7 ‘i a ; 8s. Od. | 18s. Od. Rey. Jostam Forsuart, F.R.S., and Sir FREDgRIC 
Longprimer, Crown 8vo_— - - - 4s. 6d. 6s.0d. | 9s. 6d. 12s. Od. i now Reprinted, Extra feap. 8v0, 
Brevier, 16mo - - - - - 2s. 6d. 3s.6d. | 6s. Od. 8s. 6d. 
Nonpareil, 32mo - - - -| 1s. 0d. 2s. Od. 4s. 6d. | 6s. Od. 
= |__| THE USE of the TENSES in 
" :  , aaa? St GENER BEnetEee. , ae ; HEBREW, and some other SYNTACTICAL QUES- 
'he Revised Version is the Joint Property of the Universities of Oxford TIONS. By S.R. Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
and Cambr idge. Oxford, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Extra 


feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


The Greek Text c of the New Testament, pst 


With the Revisers’ Readings, ; ~~ = TS of the BE- 


Will be published, in three sizes, simultancously with the REVISED VERSION. Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, and formerly 
——— - —_—_—_—_—— : Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition, Revised 


> } 7 i. sai and Enlarged, Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 
Demy 8vo. | Foolscap 8vo. Large-Paper Edition. 8 y 8vo, v1 8 











| 8 | aa 
| Cloth - - - 10s.6d.| Cloth = - - .- = 6d.| Cloth - - - 15s. 0d. 
Morocco- - ~- 20s. 0d. | | Moroceo - - = Qs. Od. Morocco - - - 33s. 0d. 





CICERO DE ORATORE. With 


Introduction and Notes by A. 8. Winxrns, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester, Book IL. 




















Full pa rtieula ars at all Booksel tone Demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Lonpoxn: H ENRY FROWDE, Oxto ORD ) Univensiny Press Warenouse, 7, Paternoster Row. 
es chiniiaminepaimnmene a ” . a <<" s 
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Py inted for the Pr yprietor by YAT E $8 & ALEXANDE R, Lonsdale Buildings, Chancery Lene; ond Published by HENRY VI VILLERS, 62, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 
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